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The Christian Union for next week will 
present among other attractions an Easter 
Anthem, composed expressly for this paper, 
a seasonable article in the “ Thoughts for 
Silent Hours” series by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, a critical paper upon the Influence 
of French Art on American Artists by Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney, an Easter poem by 
Ella Farman, and the final installment of 
Mr. McCormick’s story, “ Melanie.” 


Ghe Outlook. 


The politival campaign in England lasts six 
weeks; ours is chronic. Happy England! The 
English political platforms are individual letters 
of political leaders; ours are political pudding- 
stones, into which every politician casts at least 
one pebble. Again, happy England! The im- 
pending campaign will be short and bitter. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter sketches the Conservative 
position. The administration has provided for 
the wants of Ireland ‘‘ by measures at once liberal 
and prudent,” which Parliament has almost unani- 
mously sanctioned; the Home Rulers are attempt- 
ing to sever Ireland from England, and ‘‘all men 
of light and learning” are called upon to resist the 
dapger; tbe Liberals have already ‘attempted 
and failed to enfeeble our colonies ;” their next act 
will be to wink at the ‘‘disintegration of the United 
Kingdom ;” not only the integrity of the British 
Empire but also ‘‘the peace of Europe” depends 
on the verdict of the country, for that peace 
** rests on the presence, not to say the ascendancy | 


— 


of England in the councils of Europe;” and 
whether or not the English people sustain Her 
Majesty’s present advisers, it is to be hoped they 
will ‘*return to Westminster a Parliament not 
unworthy of the power of England, and resolved 
to maintain it.” This is the Tory platform. The 
opposition platforms are three in number, and 
somewhat incongruous. The Home Rule leader, 
Mr. Shaw, in an address to bis Irish constituency, 
declares that the Government has done almost 
nothing for the improvement and content of the 
people of Ireland; that Home Ralers desire local 
self-government, not the dismemberment of the 
Empire; that the Prime Minister knows tbis, and 
‘*sends his party forth tothe constitutional strug- 
gle with a lie in their right hand;” and calls on 
the whole Irish people to unite in securing a 
majority who will take up the Irish land question 
and ‘*‘ give ample facilities for the creation of a 
peasant proprietary wherever possible.” Mr. 
Gladstone, in a brief but characteristically vigor- 
ous letter, indicts Lord Beaconsfield’s administra- 
tion as responsible for whatever dangers of dis- 
memberment may exist in Irish discontent by its 
disregard of Irish rights and needs, for the public 
distress, for augmented expenditure and taxation, 
for abuse of royal prerogative, for weakening of 
the Empire by needless and costly wars, and for 
neglect of needed home legislation. Finally, the 
Marquis of Hartington, whois as characteristically 
cautious as Mr. Gladstone is courageous, issues a 
letter which condemns Home Rule without defin- 
ing it; and declares that the Beaconsfield foreign 
policy has failed, while the immense responsibili- 
ties which it entails remain. Mr. Shaw’s letter is 
addressed wholly to an Irish constituency; Mr. 
Gladstone’s to genuine and progressive English 
Liberals; the Marquis of Hartington’s to discon- 
tented Conservatives and stationary Whigs: Mr. 
Shaw is in the skirmish line; Mr. Gladstone com- 
mands the vanguard; the Marquis of Hartington 
brings up the rear. 


The result of the campaign it is impossible to 
foretell, but the campaign itself can be easily 
characterized; it is a three-cornered contest. 
Lord Beaconsfield represents the policy of glory 
abroad and do-nothing at home. He will have 
the suffrages of all those who are constitutionally 
afraid of changes, and of all who are dazz'ed by 
imperial aggrandizement. His false interpreta- 
tion of Home Rule as a movement toward dis- 
memberment is a skillful appeal to English preju- 
dice; and it comes opportunely at a time when 
Irish obstructives in Parliament have been singu- 


| larly successful in aggravating and intensifying 


that prejudice. He bas shown a politician’s skill 
in assuming the aggressive; and, though Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply is not a defense but a counter 
assault, it is doubtful whether it will have the 
effect to make the Liberals the assailants in the 
campaign. Three contingencies are possible: the 
return of a Beaconsfield Parliament; the return 
of a Liberal Parliament; the return of a Parlia- 
ment so evenly balanced that the Home Rulers 
will hold the balance of power: and of these 
three contingencies the latter appears at this 
writing to be not at all improbable. In that event, 
if the Irish members were statesmen, an alliance 
between them and the Liberals under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lead would be quite practicable; but, un- 
fortunately for Ireland, they are not statesmen 
but agitators. 


Mr. Parnell has been called home in the midst 
of his American campaign by the elections in 
Great Britain. He is a candidate for Parliament 


himself, and a leader of the Home Rule party. 
He reports that there has been contributed 
through his mission about $200,000; about $20,- 
000 we believe goes to political funds to aid in 
agitation for land reforms; the rest is a famine 
fund. He promises to return and fulfill bis lecture 
engagements after the canvass. He reports that 
the Home Ralers now hold sixty of the one hun- 
dred and three Irish seats in Parliament, and 
hope to add ten or fifteen more at tuis election. 


The famous Section 7 of the Jules Ferry bill in 
the French Senate has been defeated by a major- 
ity of 148 to 129. This section forbade the em- 
ployment as teacher of any person belonging to a 
society forbidden by law; a skillful device for ex- 
cluding the Jesuits from all educational work. 
The Clericals and Conservatives combined against 
it, enforced by a number of leading Republicans 
who regarded it as inconsistent with the essential 
principles of liberty. The rumor of the conse- 
quent resignation of Jules Ferry lacks confirma- 
tion; and the latest reports indicate that the Cler- 
icals and the administrafion are equally embar- 
rassed by the result. A law nearly half a century 
old forbids the presence of Jesuits in France; the 
government now promises to put this law in force, 
and it is reported that already, in apprehension of 
the revival of this law, which has been practically 
a dead letter, the Jesuits are preparing to remove 
to Spain. The Clerical organs, on the other band, 
appear to fear that, by combining with Republic- 
ans on the broad platform of a universal right to 
teach, their party has done more injury to the Rom- 
ish Church than could have been done by the 
passuge of the law. Very likely. 


In California Mayor Kalloch has issued a 
plaintive proclamation to the public declaring 
that it is being infamously deceived; that there 
has not been the slightest reascn to apprehend 
any disturbances, riot or lawlessness whatever 
from the working classes of San Francisco, ‘‘ who 
are the most law-abiding and peace-preserving” 
people in the world: ‘‘I vouch forthem.” This 
is very true; if there ever was any danger it was 
from the idling classes, who stole the livery of in- 
dustry to serve the devil in. The Mayor must 
have a short memory if he has already forgotten 
the resolutious which ‘‘in substance embodied his 
views,” and which threatened to “‘ visit upon the 
low, designing minions of power, backed though 
they may be by cowardly capitalists and corpora- 
tions, punishment so swift and speedy that the 
reader of history will shudder at the record.” It 
now appears more probable that the record is one 
that history will only laugh at. Mr. Kearney, 
who has used his tongue abusively so long with 
impunity that he might be pardoned for not 
knowing that it can commit a crime, has been 
arrested under a two-fold charge of blasphemy 
and threatening violence, and to the surprise of 
the community has been convicted. He is evi- 
dently sobered, for he has followed his coaviction 
with a pacific speech commending the Citizens’ 
Union, and declaring that ‘‘some unscrupulous 
men have endeavored to create the impression 
that violent measures against the workingmen 
were intended.” Never was a blustering March 
transformed into a balmy May so quickly. 
The increase of the police force, the concen- 
tration of some United States troops in the city, 
the issuance of an unsigned manifesto of the 
Citizens’ Protective Union, declaring its objects to 
be the preservation and protection of life and 
property, the restoration of confidence and the re-+ 
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suscitation of business, and its very calm but 
ominous words of warning to men who are plan- 
ning riot to ‘‘ first count the cost,” coupled with 
the defeat of the Kearney candidate for mayor in 
Oaklands, the Brooklyn of San Francisco, are all 
indications that the people of the Pacific think 
they have about reached the point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue. Messrs. Kal- 
loch and Kearney have been pondering and read- 
ing a chapter of the bistory of California, tbat 
of the year 1856, when a similar crew of roughs 
and robbers got possession of the State and were 
summarily dealt with; the Kearney of that period 
being taken out of the custody ef his friend the 
sheriff and hung by a Vigilance Committee, and 
the Chief Justice of the State only escaping hang- 
ing because his deed was not equal to his will, 
and the constable whom he stabbed happened not 
to die of the wound. But this is revolution! 
Exactly. And there are sometimes exigencies 
that justify revolution. 


Congress only makes a laughing-stock of itself 
when it undertakes to exercise judicial functions. 
Its attempt to do this in the case of General Fitz- 
Jobn Porter has proved no exception to the rule. 
The military commission which adjudged him not 
guilty of misconduct in the war, after a careful 
review of the evidence and an investigation into 
some important evidence not available at the orig- 
inal court martial, was composed of men whose 
verdict ought to be reasonably conclusive, and 
will be generally accepted by the public. The 
demand, however, that the United States shall 
pay General Porter his salary during all these 
years in which he has rendered no service is 
quite absurd. He should be content with the res- 
toration of his good name, without seeking him- 
self or allowing others to seek for him to speculate 
at the expense of the Government out of bis mis- 
fortune; for whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the guilt or innocenca of General Porter, 
there can be no doubt that there was evidence 
enough against him on the original trial to make 
the action of the United States Government in 
dismissing him legitimate at the time. 


A dreadful case in England has at once illus- 
trated horrible inhumanity and given judicial 
sanction “to the opinion, already scientifically es- 
tablished in medical circles, that alcohol is a poi- 
son. James Lewis Paine was convicted, after a 
trial of eight days, of manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life for killing a 
woman, who lived with him as his wife, by slow 
poisoning by administering whisky, brandy and 
gin. This extraordinary murderer seems to have 
acquired a peculiar power over his victim, and 
though at times she was reluctant to drink she 
was unable to resist his urgency; in some cases he 
actually poured the drink down her throat in 
spite of her protestations. Partly by persuasion 
and partly by the authority he bad over her he 
kept her continuously drunk for two months and 
a half, doubtless supposing that compassing her 
death by continuous intoxication simply would 
not be accounted as murder. He reckoned with- 
out his host; the medical testimony, which was 
long and exhaustive, showed that death resulted 
from alcoholism; the court charged the jury that 
the prisoner was bound to protect the woman as 
his wife, and that if he even simply allowed her 
to pursue such a course as resulted in her death, 
without intending it and yet without performing 
his duty in guarding her against it, he would be 
guilty of manslaughter. If he deliberately com- 
passed her death by alcohol he would be guilty of 
murder. The jury gave him the benefit of the 
doubt in a verdict of manslaughter. The prece- 
dent thus established is one of some importance, 
and possibly may prove available in wider appli- 
cations in the protection of men and women from 


‘alcoholic poisoning. 


A commissioner, a captain and six lieutenante— 
the latter ladies, in a uniform of blue—belonging 
to the Salvation Army, have arrived in this city for 
the purpose of carrying on a salvation campaign in 
this country. The verbal imcongruity of the 
phrase, ‘“‘salvation army,” is no greater than 
would have been the almost analogous phrase, 
**soldier of the Messiah,” when Paul used it; and 
the actual experience of this body of home mis- 
sionaries justified their belief that the title, ‘‘ Sal- 


vation Army,” is more likely to attract the people 
whom they wish to reach than the more conven- 
tional and common title of Christian Mission. 
They have formed 180 posts in England; and the 
purpose of this detachment is to organize similar 
posts in the principal towns and cities in the 
United States. A writer familiar with the pecul- 
iar methods of home evangelization pursued in 
England gives in another column some account 
of this ‘‘army.” The best taste will be re d 
by some of their features and methods; but so 
long as the ‘‘ best taste” contents itself with 
worshiping in the cushioned pews of gothic 
churches, the best enthusiasm may gladly welcome 
anyone who will show us by experiment a way of 
preaching the Gospel to the poor in our great 
cities. 


A CHANCE TO RIDE. 


E publish in another column a letter on the 
third term from a correspondent who 
argues the danger of third-termism from the his- 
tory of France. We have heretofcre noted the 
fact that the French constitution prohibited even 
asecoad term, as the constitution of Rome did 
before it; and neither provision had any effect to 
prevent Cesarism, which was due to a well 
grounded terror of anarchy on the one side and 
to the possession by the Roman Consul and the 
French President of military power, on the other. 
The difference between a Republic and an Empire 
is not the difference between transient and con- 
tinuous tenure; it is the difference between a 
government independent of the people and one 
answerable to and dependent upon them. An 
unscrupulous executive with an army subject to 
his will would be just as dangerous in the first 
term es in the fourth; and without an army he 
would be just as powerless in the fourth term as 
in the first. 

But, says our correspcndent, honor attaches 
to the presidency, and every American ought to 
have achance. We are on a journey; the presi- 
dency is a horse; and four years is as long as any 
one fellow ought to ride. Then, he ougtit to get 
down and give the rest of us a chance. 

Our correspondent has very happily stated in a 
nutshell the argument for rotation in office. It 
applies just as well to the porterin the Custom 
House as to the President in the White House. 
And J. W. L. is clear headed enough to perceive 
it. The arguwent against a continuous election 
of the President applies equally against the con- 
tinuous appointment of a postmaster. The doc- 
trine that the presidency is a horse to be ridden 
makes every office in the country a beast of burden 
for folks too lazy to walk; the only difference is 
in the caparisons and trappings of the animals. 

This whole notion, that office is an emolament 
to be paid to a man who has earned it, or a lot- 
tery prize to be given to the man who has drawn 
it, is the pernicious root of most that is pernicious 
in American politics. An officer is an employé of 
the people, whether he is Sheriff, Governor, Sen- 
ator or President. No man is entitled to any 
office. The only title to office is the ability to 
serve the community wisely and well. And ifa 
man has proved his ability by his service there is 
no reason for displacing him because another man 
thinks he can do as well. : 

When our Secretary of the Treasury took charge 
of his department gold was at a premium; whether 
the greenbacks would ever be redeemed or could 
be made really redeemable in gold was a question; 
the national debt was nearly three billion dollars, 
the annual interest was upward of ninety-four 
millions; the House of Representatives was under 
the control of the opposite party and was quite 
ready to do all it could to impede his administra- 
tion; his own party was divided both on personal 
and financial questions. He has had from the 
outset a definite though not a fully declared pol- 
icy. He has reduced the debt by over ninety-two 
willions of dollars; he has reduced the annual 
interest account by upwards of eleven millions; he 
has reduced the debt of every voter over ten dol- 
lars and his annual taxes over a dollar and a half; 
be has succeeded in bringing our paper money up to 
par, and making every man’s dollar bill as good 
as gold; he has kept the country from being 
flooded with a silver currency which they did not 
want and could not well use; he has done all this 
despite a united opposition, a divided support, 


| and fluctuating and uncertain public sentiment; 
and now comes rotation in office in the name of 
the American politicians and bids him dismount 
and give some other man a ‘‘chance to ride.” 
The re-election of Mr. Hayes would continue in 
office a proved Secretary of the Treasury; rota- 
tion in the Presidency compels the American 
people to find some other man to complete the 
work which no other man can complete as well. 
For a change in the Presidency carries with ita 
change in the Cabinet; a change in persons and 
policies; a change, in a word, in administration. 
There may be a thousand men who would make 
as good a railroad president as Mr. Vanderbilt; 
but if the New York Central should change its 
administration once every four years in order to 
give other stockholders a ‘‘chance to ride” the 
New York Central would soon see its stock falling 
below par. 

We have not argued for the election of General 
Grant; we do not now argue for the election of See- 
retary Sherman. We have thus far declined to dis- 
cuss the personal question, Who shall be next 
President? We simply take the time when public 
interest is awake on this subject to open our col- 
umns to a discussion of rotation in office, and to 
emphasize the truth that rotation in the Presi- 
dency is the heart and core of that wholly vicious 
system which treats office as a prerogative, not as 
a trust, and the office-holders as a privileged class, 
not as a body of public servants. 


TO AMATEUR SPECULATORS. 


HE revival in business brings out from the 
cellars and garrets all sorts of stocks; and 
from the brains of visionary men all sorts of en- 
terprises. Some defunct works are really worth 
reviving; some imagined enterprises are really 
worth attempting; a great many more are imprac- 
ticable. To discriminate between the sound and 
the unsubstantial, the real and the false, the prac- 
ticable and the iwpracticable, requires special 
knowledge and good judgment. Some men pos- 
sessing these qualities will go into Wall Street and 
will realize handsomely from rise in stocks; some 
will be merely lucky, they will happen to hit on 
the genuine without knowing why; a great many 
more will attempt to trade on the wisdom of others 
and will suffer; for one of the mottoes of Wall 
street is that all is fair in trade and war, and the 
wise make their money out of the fools; and still 
more will think they know enough to speculate 
who gnow nothing at all, and will only succeed in 
learning that pride goeth before a fall. Our ad- 
vice to country readers, inclined to buy Wall 
street stocks fora rise, is, ‘‘don’t.” You might 
better attempt to steer a boat from New York to 
Albany without ever having bandled a rudder, 
than to steer through the shifting shoals of Wall 
Street without previous apprenticeship and not 
come to shipwreck. 

But it is a foregone conclusion that many of 
our readers will try their hand at speculation, in 
spite of counsel. They will do well to bear in 
mind these facts and principles: 

A man may put his money into his business, he 
may marry it to his industry, and it may give him 
ten, fifteen, twenty-five, fifty per cent. But any 
investment which promises a return of over six 
per cent. to mere capital is bazardous. And gen- 
erally the hazard is in the exact proportion of the 
amount of interest promised. The more seductive 
the more hazardous. The safest investment is 
government bonds. They pay four per cent., and 
are as nearly absolutely safe as anything can be in 
this world. Next are first mortgages on good real 
estate. They pay six per cent. in this State, and, 
if the property be not overvalued, are relutively 
safe. Next come railroad bonds and stocks; last 
of all, mining stocks, which make the largest prom- 
ises of all and are the most likely to pay neither 
principal nor interest. You are offered a stock at 
thirty cents on the doliar; you are assured that it 
is certain to go up to fifty cents on the dollar im 
the course of a year. Now, before you buy, con- 
sider what these facts indicate. There is always 
plenty of capital in New York city anxious for 
safe investment at good rates of interest. This 
capital is owned by men who are familiar with 
the market, and who make it a daily study. The 
fact that the stock of the mine is sold for 


thirty cents on the dollar indicates that men who 
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have better opportunities than you to know 
think there is about one chance in three that it 
will come to anything. Buy the stock at thirty 
cents if you choose; but do so with your eyes 
open. Understand that you are risking your 
money, and do not be astonished if the risk goes 
against you. Distinguish between investment and 
speculation; and put this down as a cardinal prin- 
ciple in all purchases: the greater the promise the 
greater the risk. 

And therefore make it an absolutely inviolable 
rule, I will risk no more money than I can afford 
to lose. If you are alone in life this is a rule of 
prudence; if you have a wife and children de- 
pendent upon you this is a ruleofhonor. You 
have no right to stake your wife’s home and your 
children’s education on the chances of the Street. 

But the best rule of all is: Don’t. 


TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


HE ‘‘Examiner and Chronicle” recently stated 
that the churches of Christ, as constituted in 
the New Testament, were composed of persons 
immersed on their own profession of faith, and 
that this was the belief of the best Pedo-Baptist 
scholars as well as of all Baptists. An Inquiring 
Friend asked us whether this statement was cor- 
rect; and by way of giving the desired light we 
asked the ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle” to furnish 
some further information, particularly as to 
whether either Christ or any of the Apostles ever 
explicitly declared water baptism of any kind to 
be a pre-requisite to becoming a member of the 
Christian church, and if not, by what authority 
that co: dition was attached to membership in 
later days. To this question the ‘‘ Examiner and 
Chronicle” replies as follows: 

1. Christ said to his disciples shortly before bis ascen- 
sion, “* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Early 
in his ministry he said to Nicodemus, *‘ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” However these words are explained, it 
must be confessed that they couple faith and baptism to- 
gether as the conditions to membership in Cbrist’s church. 
2. On the day of Pentecost, when the people were “‘pricked 
in their heart’’ and said, ‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?’”’ Peter answered, **‘ Repent and be baptized;” and 
those who repented were baptized, to the number of three 


thousand. 
It being thus evident that Christ and at least one of bis 


Apostles ‘‘ declared water-baptism pre-requisite to admis- 
sion to the church,” the third question asked is somewhat 
superfluous. The Christian Union may say that the word 
‘‘church” is nowhere used in these passages, and that 
therefore these declarations are not sufficiently ‘‘explici..”’ 
To which we should reply that the same logic proves that 
Christ and the Apostles laid down no requirements at all 
for admission to the church. If they required repentance 
and faith they required baptism; if they did not require 
baptism they required nothing. 

The Christian Union did not invite the ‘‘ Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle” to a controversy. It 
desired to lay before the Inquiring Friend the 
evidence on which that paper’s previous assertion 
was made, that the churches of the New Testa- 
ment were composed of immersed believers. The 
Inquiring Friend has the evidence before him, and 
he can jadge for himself how far it warrants the 
assertion. Itis not, however, all that might be 
adduced. The two cases cited by the ‘‘ Examiner 
and Chronicle ” from the Gospel are the only ones, 
we believe, in which Christ himself commended 
baptism either directly or by remote implica- 
tion, save as his own baptism was such com- 
mendation; and of these two cases the first, 
cited from Mark, is of very doubtfal aathentic- 
ity, and the second, cited from John, is of 
very doubtful irterpretation. The only anmis- 
takable reference to baptism in Cbrist’s entire 
teaching is in the commission reported by Mat- 
thew, ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” and whether 
his language there refers to water baptiem or 
not is by no means clear. But the ** Examiner 
and Chronicle” might, if space had permitted, 
have cited from Acts a number of cases of the bap- 
tism of believers: they are indeed so numerous 
and of such a character as to indicate that it was 
the customary form of admission to the church; 
bat they are not so numerous nor of such a char- 
acter as to demonstrate that it was always required 
or always performed. 


The ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle,” in turn, asks 
for some information: 

Now, will our esteemed contemporary bear with us 
while we ask a question or two? 1. Did Christ or the 
Apostles ever authorize, by precept or example, the admis- 
sion of unbaptized persons into the Christian church ; if so, 
where? 2. If neither Christ nor the Apostles authorized 
such a thing, where did any branch of the Christian church 
get its authority to remove from Christian fellowship a 
condition attached to it both by teaching and by example 
in the New Testament ? 

There is no distinct record in the New Testa- 
ment of any formal admission into a local church. 
There are only such general declarations as tbat 
‘*the Lord added about three thousand souls;” or, 
**believers were the more added to the Lord,” 
and the like. But there are numerous instances 
of persons who were apparently active members of 
the primitive charch and of whose baptism there 
is no indication. There is no evideoce that any 
one of the original twelve Apostles was ever bap- 
tized; the four whom Christ first met at the 
preaching place of John the Baptist may have 
been baptized by John, though there is noth- 
ing to indicate it; but there is no such pre- 
sumption in the case of the other eight. Paul, 
we are told, circuweised Timothy; but there is 
nowhere any indication that Timothy was bap. 
tized. When Paul preached at Athens, Dionysius 
and Damaris and others believed, and clave unto 
him; but there is no mention of their baptism; 
and as Paul was alone in Athens and was not ac- 
customed to baptize, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that he baptized them. These are illustra- 
tive examples; others could easily be cited. 

We recur now to the original question of our 
Inquiring Friend. We will not speak for the 
Pedo-Baptists, but the best independent Biblical 
scholarship would not sustain the broad state- 
ment of the ‘‘Examinerand Chronicle.” Scholars 
differ; and it is not easy to say what is the 
‘*best;” but scholarship tends to the conclusions 
that baptism was a customary form of public con 
fession of Christ in the primitive church; that it 
was ordinarily, perbaps always, administered by 
immersion; that the few indica ions that house- 
holds were baptized on the conversion of the head 
of the household afford no adequate evidence 
that any but believers were baptized; but there is 
no evidence that baptism was made a condition of 
either Christian fellowship or church membership. 

In fact, we suppose the best modern Biblical 
scholarship would accept with a slight modifica- 
tion the conclusion which the ‘‘ Examiner and 
Chronicle” puts as a reductio ad absurdum. 
That conclusion, so modified, may be stated thus: 
Christ and his Apostles laid down no requirements 
at all for admission to the church except such as 
are conditi>ns of admission to heaven. They sim- 
ply undertook to bring men into fellowsbip with 
God; into a new and divine life; and left them to 
form their own organizations for the promotion 
of that life in others, and the cultivation of it in 
themselves, in such forms and by such methods 
as, under the guidance of God’s ever-present 
Spirit, they might find adapted to their own times 
and circumstances. 


NOTES. 


We publish this week the last of the “Hints for 
Home Reading,” by Charles Dudley Warner, who 
answers the significant question, “Why Young 
People Read Trash.” In the narrative of a visit to 
Concord the Rev. J. De Witt Miller gives some inter- 
esting personalities about the residents of tbat classic 
village, and repdrts an interview with Mr. Emerson 
which no one can fail to find interesting. Dr. James 
M. Ludlow contributes some helpful thoughts about 
the influences of quiet hours, and the Rev. J. W. Bon- 
ham, who is bimself an evangelist, supplies a timely 
paper about the Salvation Army which has just now 
invaded New York. Of the serial story, which in- 
creases, as it nears a conclusion, ininterestand power, 
we give this week a larger installment than usual. 
Among the book reviewers are President Seelye of 
Amherst, President Andrews of Marietta, and the 
Rev. T. R. Slicer. For the Sunday-school lesson, which 
the International Committee leave to be selected by 
the school, is substituted an article on methods of 
Sunday-school teaching by ateacher, in which will be 
found some valuable suggestions, to which Mrs. Crafts 
adds some hints upon Temperance. In the Home, Mr. 
Beecher's talk upon jewels and precious stones is con- 
tinued, Miss Corson furnishes the concluding paper of 
her series, and Mrs. Barr has a few suggestiong upon 
piano playing. The older boys and girls, and their 
parents as well, will find entertainment and instruc- 
tion in Mr. McCormick’s Easter story, which sketches 


realistically some of the night phases of New York 
life. In this tale Mr. McCormick draws substantially 
from facts that have come under his personal knowl- 
edge. In effective contrast is Mr. Mabie’s fanciful 
spring sketch, which almost exhales the delicate odor 
of the flower which it personifies. 


We have received from several quarters, almost 
simultaneously, a request for information to aid in 
selecting a Sunday-School Library. We recommend 
for this purpose a careful examination of the Cata- 
logue of Books for Sunday-School Libraries recom- 
mended by a Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-School 
Books, and published by the American Unitarian 
Association. By a recent supplement this list is 
brought down to May, 1879. The ladies have had the 
aid of Dr. Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, one of the best 
bibliographers in this country. Of the whole list 
examined only twenty-seven per cent., a little more 
than one quarter, have been approved. No onelist can 
receive universal approbation; but this list bas been 
carefully made, and is as free from theological bias as 
auy such list can well be. It will be of value to any 
one, of any denomination, in selecting a library. 


The singular series of petty annoyances to which 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix has recently been subjected 
strikingly illustrates the fact that every instrument 
of civilization may be turned into an instrument of 
malice by abuse. Some malicious person has been 
writing letters, purporting to come from Dr. Dix, 
to the leading mavufacturers, schools, business 
firms and clergymen of the country, and that upfor- 
tunate clergyman has, as a result, been deluged with 
all sorts of communications. This is by no means a 
pew idea, but it is probably the first time that it was 
ever worked out on so largeascale. Dr. Dixshowed 
his good sense by promptly placing the matter in the 
bands of detectives, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the miscteant may be discovered and punished. 


A young clergyman of the Episcopal church went 
to a seminary of anotber denomination because at his 
own they spent so much time teaching them to read 
the service properly. It would not be amiss if more 
attention were given in other seminaries to the study 
of prayers. Many men fall into a form which is not 
as good and is quite as formal asa written ritual. We 
all know it, in the pulpit and in the prayer-meeting. 
Not all spontaneous prayer is edifying to the hearers, 
however it may be accepted above. It ought to be 
possible to have both sipcerity and variety in prayer. 


The rules of Buddha interdicted to the Lamas the 
use of garlic, brandy and tobacco; garlic being pro- 
hibited because it is unbecoming to present one’s self 
before the image of Buddha with bad breath, offen- 
sive in itself and capable of infecting the perfume of 
incense; brandy, because the fatal liquor disturbs the 
reason and excites the passions; tobacco, because it 
engenders idleness and absorbs precious hours that 
ought to be devoted to the study of prayers and of 
doctrine. Worth considering by American Lamas. 


Mr. H. M. Boynton’s paper “ The National Council,” 
originally read before the Congregational Clerical 
Union of New York city, and published in the “New 
Englander,” is reprinted in pamphlet form. 1It gives 
the history of the National Council and points out a 
platform on which tbe advocates and opponents of 
this council can perbapsagree. Cvupies of this pamph- 
let will be sent to any oue sending to this office a letter 
with three-cent stamp enclosed. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I should be very glad, indeed, if through the column of 
Inquiring Friends, in The Christian Union, you would give 
me your opinion as to the best method of conducting a Bible 
class chiefly composed of Sunday-school teachers. They are 
for the most part adults, of average intelligence. The class 
purpose taking up the Internationa! Lesson Series; I have 
access to a quantity of excellent matter, bearing upon those 
lessons; but | would like some advice as to methoda of con- 
ducting. The work isa new workto me. Sball! I go over the 
several verses in the first place myself, giving the best ex- 
position I can, of each, before I ask the members of the class 
their views, and call for discussion: or would it be better to 
make each verse separately the subject of conversation, in 
the order in which they come? 

Any suggestions, also, as to the best methods of preparation 
for such work will be gratefully received. w.aG. a. 

BALLYDvF?, Ontario. 

We can only give briefly an indication of some of the 
principles to be observed, the application of which must 
depend altogether upon the teacher, the class, and the 
various circumstances. 

1. Avoid making your class-room a lecture-room. Make 
it your business to bring out the thoughts, opinions and 
differences of the various members; to make them think, 
not think for them; to make them instruct each other 
rather than to instruct them by pouring information into 
them; a Bible class ought never to be an exegetical lecture 
or an expository sermon. 

2. Therefore encourage your members to the utmost 
freedom in questioning and in expression. Never ridicule; 
never treat a question with disrespect or lightly, however 
puerile it may be; never discourage the expression of 
doubts and difficulties however they may seem to you to 
trench on scepticism or infidelity; your class room should 
be as free in its atmosphere as if it were a parlor, you were 
the host, and your scholars were guests. 

8. Avoid all foolish questioning; all discussion for the 
sake of discussion; all doubtful disputations; all debates 
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about subjects concerning which men imagine much and 
know nothing; keep your class always to the consideration 
of the practical aspects of the question; do this by keeping 
always before your mind the question, ‘‘ How can I use 
this lesson to make myself and others wiser, better and 
happier, more thoroughly furnished unto all good works?” 
You may find it is not easy practically to reconcile this 
rule with the preceding one. Your ability to do this will 
depend upon your tact. 

4. Young and timid persons are often prevented from 
entering a class for fear of being compelled to show their 
ignorance; then often when they know how to answer 
they are afraid of the sound of their own voice. Stage- 
fright is very common in class rooms. One way to avoid 
this danger is to address no questions to individuals, but 
to leave any one in the class free to answer any question 
or keep silent. This method, however, does not draw out 
the more reticent in the class, and is therefore objection- 
able, We have found by experience that one good way to 
draw out all members of the class, and yet allow liberty 
of silence to all, is the following: Prepare the week before- 
hand as many written questions as there are members in 
the class; at the end of the lesson distribute these ques- 
tions among the members for the following week, keeping 
a copy of them yourself; when the week comes round ask 
these questions; each one will thus have a special ques- 
tion, which it would belong to him specially to answer, 
and will be likely to come prepared the next week with 
the answer; if timid, he will write his answer and read it; 
nevertheless, if he choose to keepjsilence he will have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

5. In your own study of the lesson, study first the pas- 
sage of Scripture very carefully; meditate upon it; form 
your own conception of what are the great spiritual and 
practical truths to be elicited from it; then go to your 
“helps” for information in detail; a good many teachers 
study “helps ’’ instead of the Bible; this is a great mis- 
take. The best undenominational ‘‘ helps ”’ in this country 
are the ‘‘Sunday Scheol Times,’ published weekly, and 
the “‘National Sunday School Teacher” of Chicago, a 
monthly. You ought also to have some good commentary 
not prepared especially on that Sunday-school lesson, but 
on the book of Scripture you are studying; and a good 
Bible dictionary. 

—I desire to read a history of England from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. Please inform me of 
the authors to select and in what order. C. L. T. 

The shortest and simplest course of English history, and 
avery good one, is to be had by getting Harper’s Half- 
Hour Series, which cover the whole of English history in 
eight volumes, the set costing in cloth $3.20. This is an ad- 
mirable series as a compend, almost an ideal, and a bird’s- 
eye view of English history may be obtained in a montn 
or two of evening reading. For fuller information read 
Green’s History. The four volume edition is better than the 
shorter history in one volume; the latter is too condensed 
and contains not unfrequently allusions and references 
which, to one not familiar with English history, are not 
easily comprehended. The edition in four volumes is by 
far the best simple, comprehensive history; it is published 
both by Harper and Macmillan. Either of these will 
be a good preparatory course. If baving studied one or 
the other of these you then wish a still more thorough and 
elaborate course, you will get it by reading the following 
authors in the following order: 1. Hume’s. 2. Macaulay’s. 
8. Martineau’s. 4. Justin McCarthy’s ‘ History, of Our 
Own Time.” This series of books and histories will give 
you in great detail and elaboration the whole course of 
English history from the earliest times down to the present 
day. Youcan add to these indefinitely by special works 
on special epochs, such as Froude’s ‘‘ History of England,”’ 
covering the fifty years of the Reformation, or Lecky’s 
* History of the Eighteenth Century.”’ 

=] have before me five books. The first is “ Robert Bolton’s 
discourse on True Happiness.”’ 1626; the binding is yet strong, 
the book will last many years. Tbe second is “ Liber Psalm- 
orum Hebraice Basilew, J. Kinig,” 1662, bound in vellum, 
not a leaf loose, in perfect order. The third is“ Outlines of 
Physiology.” by G. Hayward, 1834, in fine order; sheep-skin 
binding, but little worn. The fourth, “ Book of Praise,” 
1868; in pieces, binding unglued, leaves falling out. The 
fifth, ** Home Worship,” 1870; in tatters, wretchedly bound. 
Why are our modern publishers so far bebind those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? How can we take 
care of our books unless they are dccently bound? >a 


In the 17th and 18th centuries fewer books were bound, 
and the majority of a classical nature, consequently the 
editions were smal] and the work all done by band, In 
this generation people seek quantity instead of quality in 
all departments. Everything is done by machinery ; the 
paper instead of being made of linen rags is composed of 
wood pulp, plaster of Paris, etc., which gives weight but no 
strength. As to the binding of books, that. is, the material 
used to cover, there has been no deterioration; a book can 
be bound now as well and better than in ancient times, 
especially in what is called *‘ job binding.” But in binding 
editions, where competition enters very largely, prices 
range low, and there is but very little money left for the 
bookbinder after paying for material, wages, etc. The re- 
sult is cheap books and poor work, instead of good work 
and fair prices. 

—Kindly let me know through The Christian Union the best 
work on metals, their use, etc., suited to needs of a manufac- 
turi:g jeweler. LBER,. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 

Without undertaking to say what is absolutely the best 
book for your purpose, we can recommend “ The Private 
Book of Useful Alloys and Memoranda,” by J. E. Collins: 
Van Nostrand & Co., 23 Murray St. Send to Van Nos- 
trand for his catalogue, which will give you full informa- 
tion. 
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ACCESS. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
FTEN when I work or read, 
Conning dreary pages o’er, 
Hardly knowing what to heed, 
Comes a tap upon my door. 


Though my thought be far away— 
Busy with the universe, 

Mixed with birth or with decay, 
Mapping out the wise or worse; 


Though I struggle with the tide 
Poured through sons of the past, 

Though I float amid the wide 
Ether of the Outer Vast; 


Though philosopher or sage, 

Poet, prelate, sophist speak— 

There’s no charm within the page 
To the kiss upon my cheek. 


And I wonder, sitting here, 
If, beyond the universe, 

He who rules above our fear 
Swaying better things and worse— 


He whose life can meet no shock, 
He whose will can find no fall— 
If he listens when I knock, 
If he hears me when I call. 


Aye! though worlds be wide and far, 
Age on age be multiplied, 

He shall turn from sun and star 
And my heart be satisfied! 


HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
WHY YOUNG PEOPLE READ TRASH. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


T seems to be assumed, in all the discussions on 
Books and Reading, that reading is, like exercise 
in the open air, a good thing in itself; that there is 
some virtue in the mere act of reading without refer- 
ence to the thing read. It is true that the art of read- 
ing is a necessity in our modern life; a person is at a 
great disadvantage without it; but I fancy that its 
value in the making of character, which is the great 
object of life, is a little overestimated. Certainly, when 
a person has only learned how to read and not what to 
read, he is in great peril. 

Reading as a means of cultivation, or as a pastime, 
we must remember, is altogether a modern habit, and 
it only prevails as a general habit in a few countries. 
The great majority of mankind get along without 
books and without newspapers, and still exhibit most 
of the essential virtues and all the vices of reading com. 
munities. I knew a New England man who by diligence 
and shrewdness had amassed a good fortune and wore 
black broadcloth clothes every day; he understood 
men and human nature, and by his ability he obtained 
control of all the political movements of his region, 
and he used his influence exactly as the reading poli- 
ticians used theirs; and yet he could not read a word, 
and could write nothing except his name—he did not 
write that elegantly, but it had a good appearance 
on a check. He was conspicuous in the community 
where he lived by reason of his literary deficiency, 
but he would not have been in ancient Greece nor in 
modern Italy. His education was that of the majority 
of successful men in past ages, and even in not re- 
mote times, when the clerkly accomplishments of 
reading and writing were considered effeminate. Most 
of our representatives at Washington can read, though 
some of them not to much purpose, and write, though 
they cannot all read their own writing, but many of 
them retain that old prejudice, not to say contempt, 
in regard to the lettered class which men of action 
have always felt. The first Napoleon was illiterate: 
he was an insatiable devourer of facts and ideas—that 
is, such as he could use for himself—and he did not 
value the medium through which he got them; he never 
resorted to books. He used the newspapers, it is true, 
but exactly,as he would use a squad of soldiers, or a 
battery, or a flag of defiance or of truce; he used it, as 
it has been used occasionally since his day, as a me- 
dium to lie in. But there was one good thing about 
Napoleon: he had a wholesome fear of literature and 
literary people; he was able to apprehend their ability 
to diffuse ideas which were hostile to his method of 
governing. Some of our public men resemble him in 
that. 

I think the extent of the habit of reading is much 
over-estimated even in reading countries. There is a 
large reading class in Germany, in China, in England, 
in America, in Iceland, and in the cities of France; 
outside of these countries and a few colonies reading is 
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not indulged in. Of all these countries the United 
States is the land in which the habit of reading is most 
prevalent; and yet the most striking fact about our 
population is that so few of them read when most of 
them know how—I mean how to read to themselves, 
for so is rare the accomplishment for reading out aloud 
that we have to pay money to hear such performers on 
our language; they are rarer than fair piano players. 
Nearly everybody takes a daily snatch at the news- 
paper, at the summary of news or the telegraph col- 
umns, and the base-ball record, and occasionally per- 
sons follow for days the columns devoted to some 
singular accident or curious murder—even women have 
acquired the art of deftly skimming the cream off the 
morning journal; but comparatively few of the entire 
population, even the educated, read books. Unless a 
book by some good luck becomes the fashion and Is 
recommended in conversation few see it; the number 
of people who originally seek out the readable book 
from their habit of craving it is very small. When a 
story becomes the fashion everybody reads it; but who 
is everybody? Why, a new novel is to have a “‘ run” 
if ten thousand copies of it are published—ten thou- 
sand copies for forty millions of people. And there 
are books that ‘‘ everybody” has read, and all the news- 
papers talk of, which have not got beyond the third or 
fourth thousand. The late Samuel Bowles once told 
me his experience. He had written his capital book 
on the Far West at the time of the Pacific railway ex- 
citement, when millions of people were eager for the 
imformation his book contained. Never did book 
seem to be in greater demand; it was sold in England 
as well as in America, and all the newspapers of both 
countries quoted from it and commented onit. Mr. 
Bowles said that he never met a person who had not 
read it—or who did not say he had read it, I forget 
which. And yet, he asked, how many copies do you 
suppose satisfied this enormous demand of every- 
body? Fifteen thousand filled the market. 

We boast about the circulation of our newspapers. 
The best of them are daily marvels of news, of informa- 
tion, of miscellaneous reading, of entertainment of all 
sorts. They are the cheapest things manufactured in 
modern days. Considering the capital in brains, indus- 
try and money put into every number, they are at their 
price the wonder of our civilization. And yet the most 
wonderful thing about them to me is the smallness of 
their circulation compared to the population. Take 
such a center as New York, with a compact population 
of nearly two millions, and radiating lines of quick 
distribution that enable the newspapers within a few 
hours to reach millions more, and set against this 
the. actual circulation of the three or four command- 
ing journals. It is a mere bagatelle. 

Still there are many newspapers, and a large pro- 
portion of the population sees one eve1y day—that is, 
of the city population; but the number of people who 
master the contents of a daily newspaper is not large. 
Readers pick out of them the items of business or 
amusement or politics that interest them. And it is 
hardly fair to credit our people with the habit of read- 
ing because they glance at the daily newspapers, or 
because in the country they are in the habit of spread- 
ing the excellent weeklies over their faces to keep the 
flies from disturbing their Sunday nap. I beheve that 
the majority of business men read a book very rarely ; 
the majority of young men in business and in society 
I fancy read little—they do not give their evenings to 
reading, and are not apt to take up a book unless it 
becomes the talk of society. People who spend a great 
deal of money on dress, on dinners, on amusements, 
would think it extravagant to buy a book, and if one 
is commended to them they will wait till they can 
borrow it or get it from the library. They do not 
hesitate two minutes about an ordinary two dollar din- 
ner, but they will wait months to borrow a fifty cent 


book. 
Those who have to deal with the education of the 


young get revealing glimpses into the state of culture 
in the households of our highly intelligent country. 
A professor in one of our leading colleges told me not 
long ago that a freshman came to him, after he had 
been recommending certain books in the literature 
class, and said he had never read a book in his life. 
This was literally true; except his text books he had 
never read a book; he had passed a fair examination, 
but of reading he knew no more than a Kaffir. An- 
other professor in another college, also one of the 
highest in the country (both of these are Eastern col- 
leges, in the center of the best culture in America), 
told me more recently that a sophomore who stood 
well in his class came to ask him where he obtained 
certain facts which he referred to in the class-room. 
It came out that the young man never had read a book, 
didn’t know what the sensation was, or how to set 
about it, and had not the faintest conception of litera- 
ture. He had no notion of the pleasure or profit to be got 
from reading; the world of books was absolutely be- 
yond his imagination, and he could not conceive what 
people found in it. The professor at length induced 
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him to read one of Scott’s novels, but the boy found it 
a very tedious and uninteresting occupation. These 
two instances are extreme, but only in degree; a taste 
for literature is not common, and ignorance of it is 
common even among college undergraduates. 

And we might expect this to be the case where we 
see so few households in which reading is a habit. 
Here in New England there are books which have 
gradually accumulated in almost every house. Not 
seldom you will find a large number of books, stundard 
works, books of the best literature; but in some of 
these houses which have book-shelves lined with the 
riches of all ages the questions you will most often 
hear are, ‘‘ What shall I read?” “* What is there to 
read?”'’ Those who ask these questions are readers, 
after a sort; they are probably the people who read 
the seventy per cent. of the books drawn from the cir- 
culating libraries, this seventy per cent. being the new 
novels. 

Now, what I am coming at in this rambling paper is 
not proof that readivg is a good thing, though much 
might be said in favor of the habit, and many people 
would not exchange it for all Mr. Vanderbilt's wealth. 
I am seeking one of the reasons why the young who 
read at all read nothing but trash, as they are said to 
do. It is because their parents, or older persons about 
them, either have not the habit of reading or they also 
read trash. In such households as I have described, 
where the elders go about declaring that there is noth- 
ing to read, the children catch the tone and think there 
is nothing to read—that is, nothing except the latest 
story-book or the picture-paper. In a lower strata of 
society, where the mother has neither time nor incli- 
nation to read anything, and the father pores over the 
** Police Gazette,” it is quite natural that his son 
should take the **‘ Boy’s Own” story-paper about ruf- 
fians and burglars. The short of it is that the children 
in this country follow their elders. And I suspect that 
the vast majority of people care little for reading ex- 
cept as it furnishes them a smattering of news or gives 
them a temporary excitement. 


A DAY AT CONCORD. 


By THE Rev. JAnu De Witt MILLER. 


NE who visits the village of Concord for the first 
time will be impressed not only with the typical 
New England thrift that is everywhere apparent, but 
with the evidence that in the bestowment of this world’s 
goods Providence has been both impartial and gener- 
ous. About almost every home there seems to linger 
an air of luxury and elegant refinement. Directly op- 
posite the Middlesex Hotel, which stands upon one side 
of a kind of public square, is the town hall, and to the 
right of that building, deep set in the front of an old 
graveyard, is a Roman Catholic church. It may seem 
surprising that Rome should have set up its shrine in 
a primitive country town, that has not a manufactory 
in all its borders and which is far removed from any- 
thing like the bustle and excitement of the world, but 
if the visitor takes pains, as I did, to inquire the reason, 
he will be told that all the people thereabouts are well- 
to-do and have servants, and it is they who make up 
the membership. The congregation also includes a 
number of farmers and people in comfortable circum- 
stances. One of the persons, indeed, with whom I 
spoke told me that hitherto he had gone to the Liberal 
church, but that the service was so poorly attended he 
had concluded to go where the gospel was more highly 
appreciated, and so had thrown in his lot with the 
Roman Catholics. 

Not the least interesting spot in the village is the 
graveyard in which both Hawthorne and Thoreau are 
interred, the grave of the former being on the summit 
of a wooded knoll marked only by an unpretending 
slab upon which is cut in plain letters the name, 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The day of my visit was wintry. The cemetery seemed 
to wear its mantle of snow as an oriental mourning 
garment, and more distinctly if possible than did Long- 
fellow on that May day of 1864—“‘ that one bright day 
in the long week of rain’’—when they buried him, 
standing on ‘‘the hill top hearsed with pines,” I seemed 
to 
** Only bear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 
The infinite longings of a troubled breast ; 

Their voice so like his own.” 

To the right of Hawthorne’s plot is the burial-place 
of the Alcotts. Long may it remain untenanted by 
the gray-haired sire whose wife and some of whose 
children are here awaiting him. Below Hawthorne’s 
grave, looking toward the cemetery entrance, peace- 
fully reposes the eccentric genius of Walden Pond— 
Henry D. Thoreau. The members of his father’s fam- 
ily are all about him, refusing him in death what was 
to him in life an inestimable pleasure—that of being 
utterly alone. 

Keeping to the right of the town hall, and passing a 
little distance out of the village, one is confronted by 


a sign telling that a short way down the well-kept lane 
at the entrance to which it stands is “the rude 
bridge’ and the scene of the Concord fight. This side 
of the stream, and fronting the entrance to the bridge, 
stands a weather-beaten monument, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription, one would judge from the hand of 
Emerson : 

* Here on the 15th of April, 1775, was made the first forcite 
resistance to British aggression. On be opposite bunk s:ood 
the American mili ia. Here stood the iavadi @ army, and on 
this eput the first of the enemy feil in toe War of that Revo- 
lution which gave independence ‘o these United States. Ia 
gratitude to God in the love of freedom this monument was 
erected A.D. 1836.’’ 

Standing in the same relation to the bridge on the 
furtber side of the stream is the Minute-man, the gran- 
ite base that lifts him aloft bearing Emerson’s familiar 
stanza: 

“ Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot beard round the world.” 

Hawthorne’s old home, ‘‘ The Wayside,” is the pres- 
ent residence of his son-ir-law, Mr. G. P. Lathrop. 
The place has been out of the hands of the family unti) 
last spring, when it was purchased by Mr. Lathrop 
from a farmer who lives just opposite. It is contem- 
plated to restore it so far as possible to its original 
aspect and condition, though as yet comparatively 
little has been done. At my desire, though quite 
against the rule which Mr. Lathrop has established 
while it remains in its present unsettled state, Mr. 
Lathrop took me to Hawthorne’s den, the tower at the 
top of the house. The window to the front affords a 
view of the river in the distance, and is suggestive of 
the perpetual quiet that Hawthorne so dearly loved. 
Near this window is a rude desk, made by screwing a 
slanting piece of board to the wall and sustaining it 
by a prop reaching to the floor, at which he often stood 
and wrote. The room is much larger than one would 
think it to be looking at the tower from the street, and 
is well lighted and in every way cheerful. Haw- 
thorne’s name and the date of his death have been 
painted upon one of the walls. There is a pop- 
war tradition that Hawthorne used to withdraw to 
this room and let down a huge trapdoor over the en- 
trance, the more effectually to shut himself in from the 
outer world. Mr. Lathrop assured me that there was 
no truth whatever in the story. It had, as he under- 
stood, been invented by Mr. Alcott, who thus sought 
to pleasantly satirize Hawthorne’s chronic habit of 
seclusion. 

Coming from The Wayside I passed the old home 
of Mr. Alcott, who was Hawthorne’s next door and 
nearest neighbor. The house was tenantless and 
gloomy, no foot had passed to it from the street 
since the last snow had fallen, and the orchard of 
gnarled old apple trees looked as though it might not 
live to afford grateful shade to many more midsummer 
schools of philosophy. Mr. Alcott moved some two or 
three years since to a comfortable modern massion in 
the main village street. 

Nearer the village, and standing close by the fork of 
the roads, is Mr. Emerson’s. A plain fence comes 
well into the street and not many feet back stands the 
large, square-built house. To the left of the house is 
an overgrown wood-pile, that speaks of long winters 
and untold comfort in front of cheery fire-places. I 
mount the porch, and ring, and the servant ushers me 
into a roomy hallway and thence into Mr. Emerson’s 
room at the right, a most pleasant apartment, not too 
large, but just large enough. To the left as I enter 
stands a bookcase stretching from the floor to the ceil- 
iug. Upon one of the lower shelves are the five vol- 
umes which Mr. Emerson has given to the world. The 
furnishing of the room is plain to homeliness. In the 
center stands a square-built mahogany table and at its 
side an old fashioned ‘‘ Boston rocker.” Upon the 
table are a few books, a pen-and-inkstand, and a much 
worn portfolio. Between the two windows looking to 
the street is a square-built lounge. A chest of drawers 
is at the right of the lounge and the windowsills to- 
ward the village are full of newspapers. A conch 
shell, such as our grandmothers used to think so high- 
ly ornamental, occupies an honored place upon the 
shelf over the fire-place. A few portraits are scattered 
upon the walls and a fair bust of Charles Sumner is 
given a conspicuous position. 

Presently Mr. Emerson enters. His thin, white hair 
is carefully combed over his bald crown, and his old- 
fashioned turn-over collar barely conceals the edge of 
his black silk neckerchief. He is dressed io a Prince Al- 
bert coat, black vest and light pantaloons, and dangles 
his ‘‘eyes,” as he calls them, in his left hand. He 
eagerly and persistently asks questions about the busy 
world outside, and seems to look upon his visitor as a 
messenger come to give him glimpses of that grosser 
existence the slightest noise of whose tireless life 
scarcely reaches him. It has been said of late that Mr. 
Emerson was growing old very fast, and was losing, 
in some respect, the use of his faculties. I found, in 
the two hours I remained with him, the only indica- 


tion of this to be that matters of contemporaneous 
worldly importance are apt to be forgotten, and that 
very often he finds it difficult to recall the word that 
he wishes to use; but his intellect when turned to 
the illumination of the themes in the contemplation of 
which his life has been spent is as clear, as grasping, 
as unapproached and unapproachable as ever. When 
asked if he had undergone a change of religious belief, 
he replied that he had seen no reason whatever for 
modifying the views he had held for so many years. 
He accompanied me to the door as I took my depart- 
ure, putting me under additional obligations for his 
kindness by saying that he was ‘“‘an old man, and saw 
very few visitors,” and I left him whose genius as a 
philosopher is unrivaled save by his virtues as a man. 
New Ciry. 


THE INFLUENCES OF QUIET HOURS. 


By THE Rev. James M. LupLow, D.D. 


ONCE visited a man of intense business enterprise 

and activity, during his sickness. His limbs had 
become motionless; his speech was hardly articulate. 
In speaking of the contrast between his condition then 
and when upon the street he said, ‘‘Now I am grow- 
ing. I have been running my soul thin by my activity. 
I am growing in the knowledge of myself and of some 
things which most intimately concern me.” 

How few ever stop to study themselves and the 
things which most concern them! A man is scanning 
an extensive landscape from a cliff. He takes in a 
thousand objects—mountains, and streams, and woods, 
and clouds. But, while gazing, he steps off the brink 
of a precipice. He saw everything but what he ought 
to have seen first of all—where he himself was stand- 
ing. This thing occurs every day with equally sad sig- 
nificance, though in different manner. Men of wide 
outlook upon the world, familiar with science and 
history, with trade and the arts, know almost nothing, 
because they have never taken time to consider of the 
relation of their own souls to their immediate sur- 
roundings. 

In the quiet hour of self-examination one will become 
acquainted with one’s own conscience. In a broker’s 
office you will see the stock indicator, a machine with 
telegraphic connection with the general exchange, 
which registers automatically on the off-flowing tape 
the values of the various stocks at a given moment. 
Not to consult his indicator would be for the broker 
to invite bankruptcy. Conscience is in every man like 
an automatic moral indicator. It brings the office of 
his private life into connection with heaven, and, when 
the moral sense is in order, reports the exact value of 
every deed and word as it shall be regarded in the final 
day of settlement. Some of us who think pretty well 
of our moral qualities would open our eyes in bewil- 
derment and close them again in shame if we would 
only pick up the tape and read the record of our life. 
Many a man upon a sick-bed, as he has thought of the 
day of the settlement of life’s accounts, has scanned 
that tape first with horror and then in humblest appli- 
cation for the grace which forgives us all our debts. 

Only in quiet meditation will we discover what are 
our real purposes in life. Few of us who have not nar- 
rowly scanned our hearts can tell which way our souls 
are facing: toward real good or evil. Some who re- 
gard themselves as very unselfish, and even philan- 
thropic, will thus discover that their most charitable 
deeds are but different items of life’s business in which 
they look out for Number One. Louis Napoleon 
thought himself very benevolent when, on building a 
summer palace, he refused to take the adjoining land 
from a poor peasant without amply paying him for it; 
but perhaps he never thought of the cruel injustice of 
all his imperious ambition, of which the building of 
the palace was but an instance and illustration. Some 
who least suspect it would find that they were bowing 
in unbroken habit toward Mammon's temple; some 
crawling under the gravitation of meanest lusts. I 
have walked in the woods, imagining that I was going 
straight through them, but, preoccupied by other 
thoughts, have turned hither and thither as the trees 
or unevennesses of the ground have deflected my feet. 
A careful scanning of the sky or of my compass has 
dispelled the illusion. And so, if you recall the vari- 
ous motives and incentives which have directed your 
actions during a single week, the map of your life’s 
path will show more zig-zag lines than the map of the 
Israelites’ wandering in the wilderness. ‘‘ Which way 
are you going, my brother?” In what direction is the 
trend of your being through the undulations of your 
moral landscape? 

Another thing which is very imminent, but our rela- 
tion to which is not appreciated except in quiet hours, 
is death. It is as if we were wandering in dense fogs 
on some little island; for life is but an isle in the 
stream of death which washes its shores. Goin any 
direction and we come to the river. There is a bridge 
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tinent of a happy eternity. Lights gleam through the 
fog, voices call through the gloom. We are all going 
toward the river. Will it be into the swollen torrent? 
or are you following the voices of those who by faith 
and patience have inherited the promises? Is God’s 
word a “‘ lamp to your feet’’? 

Another thing is near; nearer than death; as near 
as ourselves. As the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Thou art near, 
O God!” The air we breathe is God’s breath; the 
light of day is the gleam of his eye; the warmth of life 
is due to his presence. ‘‘ For in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” And he enwraps our souls as 
well as our bodies. His holiness, absolute, infinite, 
which ‘‘ cannot behold iniquity but with abhorrence,” 
is the law of our spirits, and we cannot break it but at 
our peril. His love—yearning, sacrificing, redeeming 
—-is in perpetual wooing of our souls and we cannot 
refuse it without giving fatal offense. 

How do you stand related to this imminent God? 
You can know him in that sense in which to know him 
is life everlasting. He will speak to you; but only 
when you lay aside other thoughts, and stop the ears 
to the world’s vain babble. Then his ‘still small 
voice,” which is heard in the silence of reverent, believ- 
ing meditation, will penetrate the soul, and fiil it with 
its own melody. 

St. Augustine was once standing with his mother, 
Monica, in the stillness of the evening twilight, over- 
looking a beautiful landscape, and this was their con- 
versation: ‘‘ We were saying to ourselves then, if the 
tumult of the flesh were hushed; hushed the images of 
earth and waters and air; hushed also the poles of 
heaven, yea, the very soul hushed to itself; hushed 
every tongue and every sign, and God alone should 
speak without tongue, without sound, and 
we should hear his very self, would not that be the 
‘Enter into the joy of thy Lord’?’’ God does speak 
without voice, his very self to our very selves, yet 
some never hear him speak, because in the confusion 
of life’s busy day they are never still and listening. 

Here is the source of Christian evidence which the 
eye, filled with the external things such as materialistic 
science and the intensely interesting secular enter- 
prises of the day present, is not apt to discern. God 
knocks at the door of ye heart, aud if we admit him 
he will so commune with us that we shall “know in 
whom we have believed.’’ As a million shadows drift- 
ing over it cannot wear away the tiniest pebble—be- 
cause they are shadow and it is substance—so the 
atmosphere, filled with the clouds of negative specula- 
tions, cannot destroy a single grain of such knowledge, 
which God himself imparts in pledge of the time when 
we ‘*‘shall know even as we are known.” 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


By THE Rev. J. W. BONHAM, EVANGELIST. 


OME of the lowest amongst the English masses 
are now being reached by a body of eccentric 
Christian workers directed by Mr. William Booth, 
who was converted at Nottingham some years since 
and at once began to labor for the salvation of others. 
To reach and save the wretched he resolved to organ- 
ize an army to invade what he calls ‘‘ Heathen En- 
gland;” and, acting as the Army General in Chief, 
loudly called for volunteers, who should be willing at 
any sacrifice to serve as Christian soldiers. Having 
himself made sacrifices and endured hardships his call 
was obeyed, and the officers of the army number already 
about two hundred. To inspire them with courage he 
assures his army that God will use it mightily to shake 
the whole land; that the season bids fair for a vic- 
torious campaign; that it is not going to break down 
and be a disgrace through any fault on the part of God; 
and that they can have as many men, and as much 
money, and as choice gifts, and as mighty a divine 
baptism as the army’s desperate enterprise requires. 

The officers of the army use martial terms, and call 
their conferences ‘‘councils of war;’’ entrances into 
new places, ‘‘invasions;” the good results, ‘‘ con- 
quests ;”’ while all mandates and answers are written 
in the usual martial style. Their war cry is, ‘‘ The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, yet are mighty 
through God to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
sin!” Their glittering saberis the Sword of the Spirit 
—the Word of the Lord—a sharp, two-edged sword, 
dividing asunder the joints from the marrow! 

The army embraces officers called ministers, mis- 
sionaries, evangelists, Scripture readers, colporteurs 
and Bible women. Women in charge of posts of duty 
are called ‘‘captains.”” When the General issues a 
mandate it is useless even for a woman to say, ‘“‘I 
would rather die than obey it,” for she would at once 
lose both her post and title. Respecting the choice of 
battle fields, the mode of attack, the holding of posi- 
tions gained, and how to train the captured, General 
Booth expects implicit obedience. At his command 


~a corps of the army must march to any town, and com- 


mence Gospel war in any district therein, however full 


| it may be of the vilest iniquity or most extreme 
rufflanism. 

Believing that they are obeying the mandate, ‘‘Go 
into the streets,’’ two of the officers take their place in 
front of some stores or on the top of a hill, singing Sal- 
vation Army songs, and the surrounding crowd heartily 
join in the chorus. Between the stirring hymns short 
prayers are offered and earnest addresses delivered. 
Having secured a chapel, it being near the time for 
service, the two army leaders step from the pavement 
into the middle of the road, and command all who are 
going to the chapel to walk four abreast. The leaders 
now facing them walk backwards, leading the Army 
song and beating the time of the tune. By this novel 
mode the chapel, in which, it may be, John Wesley 
preached, is crowded as in ancient time. The services 
consist of hearty singing, led by a choir of persons re- 
cently converted, brief but loud prayers and earnest 
addresses. Sometimes the unliturgical responses di- 
vert attention from the speaker to the one confirmingly 
responding; but the speakers’ oft-repeated ‘‘ Blessed 
be God’s holy name,’’ and similar expressions, doubt- 
less incite them. The officer in charge now cites vari- 
ous passages commanding self consecration; and the 
young converts are urged to wholly and joyfully yield 
themselves to Christ and his service. All ofthe Army’s 
leaders are required to lift up their voices like a trum- 
pet, and proclaim that the King of kings demands an 
entire surrender. And each who comes from the ranks 
of the enemy and joins the Salvation Army is ex- 
exhorted substantially to say: ‘‘ As I am not my own, 
all I am and possess must be consecrated to God. My 
mind is his, and must no longer be carnal. My heart 
is his, and must love only what is holy. My will is his, 
and must be submissive to his will. My hands and feet 
are his, and cannot do sinful deeds nor walk on unholy 
errands. My eyes and ears are his, and cannot look at 
what to him is hateful, nor delight to listen to what is 
sinful. My tongue and power of speech are his, and 
cannot be used to blast my neighbor, for I must love 
God supremely and my neighbor as myself. My body, 
soul and spirit, having been redeemed through God’s 
great love, must be gladly surrendered to God’s holy 
will and service. 

But will not this mode of warfare disgrace religion? 

Persons in the towns where the Salvationists have 
been working, who had remained unconcerned when the 
drunkards, swearers and blasphemers were going to 
perdition, became much excited and scandalized At the 
novel mode of rescue. Devoted believers, however, 
whose tastes and modes of work for Christ made them 
shrink from co-operation with the Salvation Army, 
frankly admit that their converts manifest the fruits of 
a genuine work of the Holy Spirit. Some of the trades- 
men testify that customers from whom they could not 
collect money after they became converts of the Army 
gladly paid their long standing bills. Their changed 
life has become apparent to all who know them; and 
the question, ‘‘ Will they hold out?” is answered by 
the declaration that ‘‘God is able to keep them.” At 
the time of the writer’s visit to Stroud, the Salvation- 
ists’ battle had been in progress over eight weeks, but 
there was no abatement in the interest in either the 
assaults or conquests, and they intended to carry on 
the warfare daily for at least twelve months. 

What are the rewards of the enterprise? 

When a pluralist of the last century was on his 
death-bed he was visited by a clergyman who said: 
‘* What account can you give of the talents committed 
to your charge?” ‘‘ Use of my talents?” answered the 
dying man. “I came into this diocese with nothing— 
yes, with nothing—and now [ am rector of Egencombe, 
worth eighty pounds per annum; rector of Marwood, 
worth four hundred and fifty pounds per annum; rec- 
tor of Westcote, worth five hundred and sixty pounds 
per annum; vicar of Barton, worth three hundred 
pounds per annum; and rector of Eastcote, worth one 
thousand pounds per annum. If that is not making a 
good use of my talents I do not know what is. I think 
I can die in peace.” But as the General of the Salva- 


tion Army guarantees his officers no fixed salary, and” 


only undecked attire, very ordinary food and the plain- 
est lodgings, when about to lay their armor by none 
will be able to rate the use of talents according to the 
above or any financial scale, but will be more truly 
rewarded; if not in this world, in the world to come. 
Those having means support themselves and aid oth- 
ers. Those having nothing, without salary or scarce 
a change of raiment, travel from place to place and 
preach faith, and show its exercise by trusting in Him 
who feeds the sparrows. As men of one idea, the sal- 
vation of the lost; as men of one aim, the glory of 
Jehovah; trusting in him for spiritual strength and 
temporal support ; to induce the rebellious to submit to 
God's authority the officers of the Salvationists are 
willing to be considered ‘‘ fools,” or called by relatives 
‘* mad,” or by others “‘ babblers,” ‘‘ fanatics,” “‘ sensa- 
tionalists,”” anything, if they can gain conquests for 


Immanuel. 


SONG OF THE MARCH WIND. 
By Grace T. SPEAR. 


N= yet the winter's veil of snow 

Is lifted from the hills; 

Not yet the ice-bound waters flow, 
Nor bird his matin trills. 


The unyielding earth is frozen deep, 
And not a flower’s head 

Has dared, with curious gaze, to peep 
From out its snowy bed. 


While, whistling through the leafless trees, 
The wind blows loud and strong, 

Like some bluff giant seems the breeze, 
And this his cheering song: 


“*O never fear, though Spring's not here, 
Though Winter bideth late, 
And think thou not that thou’rt forgot, 
Nor murmur at thy fate. 


“ For still the Father of us all 
Is working in the earth, 
Which soon, unloosed from Winter's thrall, 
Shall to the flowers give birth. 


‘*The sun mounts higher each day the while, 
In yonder arch of blue, 
And soon, responsive to his smile, 
The earth shall live anew. 


‘“* The birds returning soon shall sing 
Their songs of thankful praise; 
The unchained rivulets shall spring 
And, babbling, go their ways. 


** And I, who now so fiercely blow 
Among the branches bare, 
With gentle breath shall whisper low 
O’er leaves and flowerets fair. 


“Then never fear, for Spring is near 
Though Winter bideth late, 
And God has not bis child forgot ; 
March bids thee hope—and wait.”’ 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION.* 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER XIiil. 


IGHT had settled down before Lockwood found 
Robert. The crisp September air grew keener 
as the sun set, and a pale aurora flickered in the north— © 
first signal of coming winter. First, to tne Point, 
where so many phases of life and thought had been 
talked out, and then, failing to find him there, on to 
the old wood-road and a clearing where a trapper’s de- 
serted cabin stood, and where Robert sometimes went 
in search of absolute solitude. No sign of his pres- 
ence, and Lockwood grew more and more anxious. 
The wind was rising and the lake rough. If he had 
gone out in his canoe he was in danger of being 
swamped. Lockwood hurried back to the dock, but as 
he passed the works it suddenly occurred to him that 
Robert might have come here, as the most unlikely 
place in which search would be made. He opened the 
door with his own pass-key and entered the office. The 
moon shone faintly through the grimy window, and 
sitting near it he could just discern the outline of a 
dark figure. 

He drew a chair near it and sat down in silence, 
weary with his long run but too full of pity for any 
thought of self. He laid his hand on Robert’s. Fora 
moment it was pushed aside, then caught and held 
with the grip of a drowning man. Presently Robert 
lifted his head, and in the faint light Robert saw his 
face was ghastly. 

‘*T must go away, Dwight,” hesaid. ‘‘ The steamer 
passes here at midnight. I must go then.” 

‘* Where, my poor boy?” 

‘Home. I mean,to where my mother and father 
used to be. I have been thinking what to do. I can 
never see Ruth again, but I must know now eractly all 
that happened. I have plenty of money—I saved a 
good deal, you know—and I can stay long enough to 
find out everything for myself. Then I will go some- 
where and work again till I die. I did think of killing 
myself to-night. I had the pistolin my hand. There 
it is on the table. Then I thought all I had ever heard 
was hearsay. Mother and Searles tell the same story, 
but I want to see and hear for myself. There’s an old 
uncle of hers at Lowgate who was with her, and who 
can tell the whole, and there are court records, I sup- 
pose.” 

Robert spoke in a dull, heavy voice. His hands had 
fallen again. 

‘‘Do one thing for me,” he said. ‘‘I can’t go back - 
to the house. Go up now and pack a valise of what I 
must take with me. When I am gone, pack everything 
else and store it here, and when I know what to do 
you can send it to me.” 

‘Robert, it mustn’t end so,” Lockwood said. ‘Try 


* Oepyright 1879 by Helen Campbell. 
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and think farther than. your own pain. 
to kill Ruth?” 

‘‘Ruth knows nothing—thank God. God!” he re- 
peated with a bitter mockery. ‘‘Let it go. Thank 
something I have never spoken to her, and she will 
not know.” 

‘¢What will your going mean to her?” 

‘¢4 freak—anything that is outrageous and in har- 
mony with my life and fate. Her mother has a belief 
that may account for it.” ; 

‘* You have no right to make the innocent suffer,” 
Lockwood said. ‘‘ Robert, you shall not go till you 
have had more time to think.’’ 

“If I could tear out the power of thought, and end 
this thing once for all, I would do it,” he answered 
bitterly. ‘‘ Dwight, last night at this time I believed 
in God. I had actually worked myself into that state 
where I believed he meant me to have some happiness. 
I saw long, quiet years with the woman I loved stretch- 
ing before me. I prayed. I have read prayers in a 
church; but last night I prayed from my own soul, 
for the first time in my life, and thought I had an 
answer then and there. I was quite at rest. The 
curse seemed hidden by his love. I believed it might 
pass. To-night I sit here with every hope a lie, and 
God’s love the worst lie of all. I have wanted to 
murder; first that man, then myself. The sins of the 
fathers have descended. I am a murderer, too. Cursed 
with a curse! Let go, Dwight! After to-night I will 
touch no human hand.” 

Lockwood was silent. No word could meet this in- 
tolerable pain, but an anguish of pity filled him. He 
held the cold hands and prayed silently for help. 

‘* Robert,” he said at last, “‘ only wait a day. You 
are beside yourself with sorrow. Wait, and you will 
see there is a way out. It is horrible darkness, but 
God ishere. He will lead you. You are notleft. He 
cannot leave a soul in such torment. Wait.” 

‘*What do you know of it?” said Robert fiercely. 
‘*You have never felt the burden of hereditary sin. 
You have never struggled to believe and found your 
best effort tossed aside and your soul bound down in a 
chain forged before you were born. Talk of what you 
understand, but leave this thing alone.”’ 

Lockwood drew a long, shuddering breath. 

‘* Listen to me,” he said. ‘‘ You ask what I know 
of your pain or struggle—what knowledge of mine 
can take in the sense of bondage you feel. I wish I 
had told you before; but I will tell yoa now. The 
chain that limits you is a gossamer thread compared 
to the one that binds me body and soul; yet I believe 
in God. My own hand would have taken my life long 
ago if [ had not believed.” 

‘What do you mean?” Robert said. Something in 
Lockwood's tone roused him to a consciousness out- 
side himself. 

‘* You have heard me talk of my mother,” Lockwood 
said slowly, and as if each word came with pain. ‘‘I 
remember my father as he was when I was a very little 
fellow, and then he disappeared. We went to a distant 
town. My mother wore widow’s weeds all her life, 
and till my second year in college I supposed him dead. 
My younger brother—a beautiful boy, and making 
ready to enter the same college—suddenly developed 
symptoms of insanity. He was placed in ap asylum; 
and before many months I knew that he was a raving 
maniac. It broke my mother’s heart. Shehad always 
been frail, and now she simply faded away. But be- 
fore she died she told me—” Lockwood’s voice broke. 
He struggled to command himself; then went on: 

‘* My father was living, but hopelessly insane. For 
eighteen years he had been in an insane asylum, 
sometimes raving, sometimes passive and silent, but a 
hopeless case. His father had died in an asylum. His 
grandfather had committed suicide in a sudden attack. 
Far back as one could follow the family thread, one or 
more in each generation had ended their days under 
this cloud. My mother had read and thought deeply, 
and as she lay there dying she said to me: , 

*** Dwight, I sinned against you unknowingly, but I 
sinned in bringing you into the world at all. I was 
very young, and your father and I loved one another 
very deeply, and though I knew the family taint I had 
no thought of what it meant. We had no right to 
marry—no right to bring children into the world to an 
inheritance of misery. What I suffer now is a just 
punishment for my sin though it was the sin of igno- 
rapce, and I must suffer, it seems to me, even in the 
next world in knowing to what I have doomed you. 
If you want me to die in such peace as I can, you must 
promise me that never—never, no matter how tempted— 
will you marry, or give life toa child who may curse 
you for the gift. Promise me now.’ 

“T hesitated. It seemed as if a black wall suddenly 
shut me in. I was not in love, but I had an ardent 
nature—a man’s hopes. I had looked forward to my 
own home. I wanted love, and all that love means. 

** Mother’s eyes held me. It was as if her soul forced 
me to speech. 

***My darling,’ she said, ‘it is horrible. I cannot 


Do you want 
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bear it, but I must insist. There is no safety unless 
you promise. Since Arnold left me, and I have thought 
of the years before him, and that beautiful soul cut off 
from all hope, I have prayed that he might die. I have 
agonized over you both. You are like my father, 
Dwight, and there is no taint there, but we cannot tell. 
You have the other blood, too, and you can never feel 
sure. You must promise.’ 

‘* She broke into tears that were terrible. 
dying then, and dying in this struggle for me. I took 
her into my arms. ‘Be easy, mother,’ I said. ‘As 
God sees us, no child of mine shall ever live to share 
such knowledge.’ 

‘She had no words left. She held me fast till I felt 
her hold loosen, and laid herdown. She looked up 
one moment. ‘Forgive me, Dwight,’ she said, and was 
gone. 

‘* Robert, there was a year in which I raged against 
my fate, and called God to account for allowing me to 
live at all. And then I learned, hard as it was, to be- 
lieve what I have told you, that heredity is not God’s 
curse but God’s school for his world. Through itgno- 
rance life had come tome. Through knowledge I must 
submit to the hard conditions—renounce the hopes 
that should have been mine by right, and find in others’ 
lives the life denied me. Out of all that blackness of 
darkness at last came light and hope. My ‘little 
gleam of time between two eternities’ should not be 
spoiled by a wail over its deprivations. There was 
still a world of endeavor before me—of enjoyment, of 
acquirement. God’s peace was with me as I settled at 
last into the faith I hold. He pitiesme. He loves me. 
His strength leads me through every dark hour, and 
they are more than you have ever known. The life I 
wanted is taken from me, but I shall have it, or some- 
thing that will fill its place, in the eternity to come. 
Robert, is it true that your struggle is a riddle to me?” 

‘*God help you,” Robert said low. 

‘*He does, and he will help you. I have told you 
what I never expected to tell any human being, Robert. 
Now I want you to promise me one thing. Go now, 
for I believe it best for you, but come back when you 
have found out all you want to know. Whatever may 
be decided after that, come back. No such taint mars 
your life as mars mine. Away from here you can think 
it all out. Will you come back? Not to stay, neces- 
sarily, but to settle your plan of life definitely ?”’ 

‘*T will come,” Robert said; ‘‘ but you don’t know 
what you ask, Dwight.” 

do know, and thatis why [ask. NowlI am go- 
ing for your valise, Robert, unless you will come your- 
self. No? Well, then—but first’’—— 

Dwight kneeled by the table, still holding Robert’s 
hand, and in a few solemn words—the first words of 
prayer the young man had ever heard from him—com- 
mended him, soul and body, to the Saviour who through 
dark ways would lead him into light. ‘‘Thy love is 
eternal,” he said. ‘‘It never fails us. Only we fail to 
take hold of it and make it.ours. Lead him day and 
night till out of his sorrow he passes into thy peace. 
Give him. his heart’s desire if it is thy will. Let him 
know that underneath are thy everlasting arms, and 
once more bring us to one another, or make him know 
that, together or apart, we seek the same country; 
that thou hast prepared some better thing for him.” 

Once more, as in the boy’s first great sorrow, 
Dwight, as he rose, bent and kissed him, then went 
silently away. An hour later the great steamer 
touched at the pier, and, with one long pressure of his 
friend’s hand, Robert went on board, and stood watch- 
ing the moonlit town till it was lost in the distance; 
he paced the deck till chilled with the cold of early 
morning, and then, worn with feeling, went to his 
state-room and lost himself in sleep. 


She was 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ruts walked swiftly down the village street in the 
chill morning air. The sun had risen and the fog was 
lifting, and as she looked off, trying to penetrate the 
mist, it broke suddenly, and the white sails of a 
schooner were seen making for the landing. Weary 
with her long watch, and yearning with a desire she 
would hardly admit to herself for an end to uncertain- 
ty in the words she felt sure must soon be spoken, she 
stood for a moment watching the slow roll of the ves- 
sel as it tacked, listening to the beat of the long waves 
on the shore, and trying to make to-day seem part of 
all the days that had gone before. In the hours just 
passed, in which she had sat by the sleeping baby, all 
her childhood seemed to have been buried. Her cheeks 
still burned as she recalled the minister’s persistent 
question, and the strange thrill that had gone through 
her as a veil seemed to lift and show her for what love 
she did care, and what name came almost to her lips 
as the only one she could ever know as that of lover or 
husband. 

‘Robert doesn’t know; Robert may never care,” 
she told herself over and over; and over and over came 
the answer: ‘‘ He will know; he has always cared.” 
In spite of doubt and weariness, even shame that her 
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love was given before any asking, her heart was light. 
She could wait—wait for years if need be—for youth 
and life and love were her portion. Her eyes filled 
with tears of deep, quiet feeling as she looked once 
more toward the schooner, now sailing straight on to 
harbor, and her lips murmured, *‘ And so He bringeth 
them unto the haven where they would be.” 

** Big Dennison,” as he passed her, pulled off his cap 
and looked after her. 

‘* There’s a look of the Howly Mother herself on 
her face,” he muttered, ‘‘ an’ she a Protestant. May 
all the saints lead her into the true Church!” 

Arrived at home, Ruth ran up the steps and into her 
mother’s room. 

** Baby is better,” she said. ‘I’ve been away longer 
than I meant, mother, but I knew you would spare 

‘“*Tt don’t make any matter,” Mrs. Searles said, 
feebly. Ruth came nearer and looked at her. Some- 
thing in her face had come or gone. Ruth could not 
tell which. The expression of settled evil-temper had 
given way to pain. The hard lines were all there, but 
also a sorrowful look the girl had never seen, and she 
spoke in quick alarm, : 

‘*You are not worse, mother? I wish I had not left 
you.” 

‘*No, I’m no worse,” Mrs. Searles answered, and 
lay silent. Ruth went to Miss Tempy, who put on a 
jaunty air which could not disguise the fact that her 
eyes were red and her cheeks pale. 

** Something is wrong,” Ruth said. ‘‘ What is it?” 

Fiddle-de-dee, child!” Miss Tempy said. ‘‘ What 
should be wrong? Go and lie down till breakfast. 
You've been up all night. How’s the baby?” 

‘** Better,” Ruth answered, with her eyes fixed on 
Miss Tempy so intently that she turned away irritably. 

‘* Whavw’s the use of making your eyes into gimlets, 
and screwing in that way, Ruth? I wish you’d set 
the table for me.” 

Ruth turned away silently and went into the dining- 
room, looking every moment for Robert’s appearance 
and an explanation of the strange feeling in the house. 
Lockwood came down as the bell rang, and her father 
followed, pale and haggard, with a vain attempt to 
carry himself as usual. ‘*‘ Where is Robert?” she asked, 
at last, hearing no sound overhead. 

**Didn’t you tell her?” Searles said, looking re- 
proachfully at Miss Tempy. ‘‘ He’s had to go away 
last night, Ruth—on—business.” 

‘* He is coming back,’”’ Lockwood said, quickly, not- 
ing the girl’s deadly paleness and quick bracing as if 
to meet some blow. ‘“ He had to go, but he is coming 
back again.” 

** Didn’t he leave any word for me?” Ruth said, try- 
ing to collect herself but trembling with a dread she 
could not put down. 

‘“No,” Lockwood said, slowly, doubting what words 
were best, and wishing she had been told less suddenly. 
‘*He had some news that troubled him and went at 
midnight.” 

** His mother,” Ruth said, relieved. ‘‘ If she is sick, 
of course he had to go just so hurriedly. She is not 
dead? Poor Robert!’ 

** No, she is not dead,”” Lockwood said. 

**Who brought the news? Some runner? Letters 
never come in any way but that. I don’t even know 
how a letter could go to her by post. He is coming 
home again soon; or will he wait till it is all over?” 

“Tl tell you all about it after breakfast, Ruth,” 
Searles said, feeling as if his voice sounded from some 
space beyond him and would startle the girl, who now 
made a pretense of eating but watched for her father’s 
first movement from the table. It came at last, and 
Ruth followed him wonderingly as he turned away 
from the usual sitting-room and went up to Robert’s. 
Miss Tempy heard the key turn in the door as they 
entered, and she sat down and cried silently. 

‘I’m a fool,” she said, presently, wiping away her 
tears with vigor. ‘ Out of your doleful dumps, Tempy 
Perkins, and keep your spirits up for the sake of sense 
and reason! What’s done is done, an’ cryin’ ain’t 
goin’ to help it; but I’d give one o’ my fingers to put 
things where they were a week ago. I feel as if a 
funeral was goin’ on.” 7 

“It is a funeral,” Lockwood said, softly. “‘ The 
young girl who went into that room can never come 
out again; yet lam not sure but that the woman we 
shall see will be finer and better. I believe a truer 
life is waiting for everyone who has shared this sad- 
ness and pain.” 

Lockwood’s own eyes were heavy and his face worn 
with sorrow, but he smiled with all his old cheer as he 
left the room. 

‘*One of the Lord’s anointed, if ever a human being 
was!’ Miss Tempy ejaculated, and added: “‘ And to 
think I should ever say that of that good-for-nothing 
Dwight!” 

Lockwood was right. To Ruth, who listened at 
first with utter incredulity, then with shocked accept- 
ance, and- at last under the sense that all hope was 
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crushed, it had been as a passing through the grave 
and gate of death. Pity for her father for a time over- 
mastered all other feeling, but as he turned at last and 
looked at her, as if his words had placed a gulf be- 
tween them that no power could span, she sprang to 
him, and held him as if her slight arms were a shield 
between him and all the world. 

‘“‘Poor father! darling father!” she murmured. 
** Did you think I should hate you? I love you a mill- 
ion times more! We haven’t anybody but one another 
now. Oh, why didn’t you tell me before!” 

*<T couldn’t,” Searles said, cut to the heart at what 
the reproach in the tone implied. ‘I couldn’t bear to 
lose you, child, and I thought you would turn against 
me and despise me.”’ 

Ruth’s only answer was another close embrace; but 
when he had left her and gone to the day’s work she 
bowed her head on Robert’s table and sat there in 
silence. Life and youth and love were hers still; but 
where was the glow of faith and hope she had known 
only two hours ago? Every tie in the past had been 
swept away by this new knowledge. If Robert came 
back, how could he lock at her save with loathing? 
Guiltless as her father was, he must forever be felt as 
one link in the fatal chain that had brought the elder 
Robert to a wretched death, and his sin was visited 
upon her. How could she bear it? Ruth wrung her 
hands as the sharp anguish rolied over her like a 
flood; then covered her eyes as if to shut out the long 
vista of desolate years that suddenly opened before 
her, gray and barren, with one narrow path in which 
her feet must walk. Lost in pain she sat till a knock 
sounded at the door, and she rose, trying to steady 
herself. 

‘It’s me, Ruth,” Miss Tempy’s voice said. ‘‘ You 
needn’t open till you want to. Your mother’s calling 
for you.” 

Rutn pushed back her heavy hair and collected every 


force. 
‘‘T am coming,” she said quietly, and then fell on 


her knees. When she rose her face wore its usual 
look of sweet, steady gravity. 

‘*T can still love him,” she said, half aloud. ‘I can 
not do anything but love him. It may help him.” 

One more look about the room. A watch-guard that 
Robert had worn lay on the table, and she took it up, 
pressed it to her lips, then put it about her neck and 
under her dress so that it could not be detected, and 
went down to her mother. 

She expected fretfulness, but none came. The shock 
of knowing what trouble had been wrought seemed to 
have silenced Hannah Searles, and in that silence the 
past had come up vividly. She remembered Searles’s 
gay face and hearty laugh and the strange change a 
little time had wrought, wishing now, too late, that 
she had understood then, and perhaps have had a dif- 
ferent life for both. Indignation that he had deceived 
her rose at times, and then the feeling that too much 
importance had been given to it from the begiuning, 
and that Robert had no right to resent as he did the 
wrong of which Searles was guiltless in intention. 
And curiously, too, came the sense of disgrace, that 
he had been mixed up with a murder trial. 

She, Hannah Bowen, whose people had all been re- 
spectable church members, avoiding scandals and obey- 
ing all neighborhood laws with scrupulous exactness, 
to be the wife of a man who had smuggled, and raced 
horses, and at last helped to condemn his best friend 
to death! And ‘in this resentment the fleeting wish 
that things might have been different was lost, and 
when Ruth went in she lay in the old silence which 
had marked her first knowledge of her fate; a silence 
that became now her habit. 

With the change she weakened physically. Dr. 
Barnet shook his head when finally called in. 

‘‘ There's an unaccountable difference,’”’ he said to 
Miss Tempy. ‘‘I thought she was good for years. 
You need not be surprised, now, to see her life flicker 
out at any moment like a candle.”’ 

Shocked and sympathetic, Miss Tempy kept vigilant 
watch; but the end came sooner than even the doctor 
dreamed, and as Searles one morning drew up the cur- 
tain and turned to look, the thin face was set and still, 
and Hannah Searles’s troubled spirit had passed to 
such rest as it could know. 

There could be no mourning such as follows the pass- 
ing of one who has loved as well as lived among us, 
yet her death left a blank thut needed long time to fill. 
The peevish voice seemed yet to call to Ruth, and the 
girl sprang up at times to answer it with the feeling 
that her long work in the little room could not be over, 
and even the wish that the weary ministering might 
still go on. 

October had nearly ended and only one letter had 
come from Robert; a mere note written at Detroit just 
after reaching there, and saying that he should probably 
remain a few days. It was generally understood in 
the village that his mother’s dangerous illness had 
calied him away, cand Lockwood allowed the impression 
to remain. Searles, as manager of the works, held his 
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place for him, filling it temporarily with one of the 
boys who had grown up in the Company’s service, but 
in his own mind he had small thought that Robert 
would ever return. Lockwood cared for Ruth with a 
tenderness that often brought tears to her eyes, and in 
all ways the old life. remained the old life as far as pos- 
sible. Work and study went on, and he planned so that 
small time for brooding should be possible, talking of 
Robert’s return as if it might be at any hour, and never 
admitting the thought of any changed relation. Ruth 
never made answer. The shadow hung too darkly 
over apy future to allow one gleam of light, and 
Lockwood could only judge her hopelessness by the 
deeper quietness—the entire passivity—with which 
she followed out any suggestion. So the month passed. 
The first gray November days were upon them, and 
soon the long winter would shut them in and chain 
the great lake in its six months’ fetters. 
(To be continued.) 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHFR. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE thank thee, our Father, that a way is now open toward 
thee. Weseek thee no longer in the shadow. We seek thee 
no longer by forms and images and symbols. Thou art to us 
aliving God. Through Jesus Christ we have learned to ap- 
proach unto thee, the supremest Wisdom and Power, to call 
thee our own—our Father—aod to rejoice that we are connec- 
ted with all that is gracious, and good, and true, and pure, and 
that our life is not in ourselves, but in thee. We rejoice in 
thy supremacy. We rejoice that we may draw near to thee 
without fear; that we may worship, not the whole of what 


thou art—for none by searching can find thee out—but that. 


which we do know is true, that which we behold is adorable ; 
and it awakes, has aroused in us, the spirit of confidence and 
of filial love. 

And now, O Lord, we pray that this day thou wilt impart to 
us more and more a sense of thy being, and of thy presence, 
and of thy love to us, and of ali the bopes we have through 
thy love: tne hope of strength for every emergency in life ; 
the bope of patience and endurance winistered to us under 
whatever troubles may come to us; the hope of victory over 
death ; and the hope of immortality in glory. We beseech of 
thee that we may not lay aside—not for an nour—the inspira- 
tion of these glorious hopes. May we be clothed with them, 
and walk. not as other men, subject to depressions, but above 
the world, stronger than allits adversities. Grant,we pray thee» 
that our strength may stand not in our fragile selves but in 
thee. in ali the words of thy promise to us, and in the mem- 
ory of thy fulfiliment in days gone by. 

Wilt thou biess all the families that belong to this congre- 
gation. May the parents be able wisely to administer the 
affairs of their housebolds, and have the consciousness of thy 
presence, of thy sympatby, and of thy belpfulness day after 
aay. And may they be able to commit their cares to thee, 
and roll their burdeos upon thee, and walk more strongly 
even in sickor+ss, in weakness and in perplexity, by reason 
of thy thinking of them. We pray that thou will biess the 
children and the littie ones, and cause that they grow up in 
purity to bouor and to piety. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the labor of this church every- 
where; and may the spirit of kit dness, of sympathy and of 
charity never die out of it. We pray that thy blessing may 
rest upon all the cburctes and upon all thy mioistering ser- 
vantes in this city andin the great city near tous. We pray 
that thy Word may be preached with more and more illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit, and that thy work may spread on 
every side. And may ihe churcbes that bear forth the light 
of the sanctuary it sbine into the dark places May they 
be as sait. And grant, we pray thee, that these great cities 
may be purified, and may set apart testimonials of thy re- 
deeming power and love. 

Biess our whole vation. Give wisdom to our rulers. Give 
peaceable intent to all our ci:izens. Establish the rights of 
the w. ak in the presence of tbe strong. And grant that this 
whole iand may grow in justice, in truth, in fidelity and in 
love. . 

And everywhere throughout the world bring wars to an 
end, bring ignorance to an end, and drive out superstition. 
Give, we pray thee, the light of truth as it shiues in Jesus 
Christ to all people, among all nations of the earth. Let thy 
kingdom come and thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 


FOLLOWING AFAR OFF.* 

** But Peter followed him afar off unto the high-priest’s pal- 
ace, and went in, and sat with the servanis, to see the end.” — 
MATT. xxvi., 58. 

HATEVER may have become the character of 
\ this man Peter after the divine illumination of 
the pentecostal day, and his subsequent experience and 
instruction, he was at this time, and in all his early 
history, one of those men who were bold but not 
courageous. By impulse he put himself forward, 
whether there was danger or not; but by reflection 
he became timid, cautious. Not so John; not so that 
much-abused man, Nicodemus. They were cautious 
at first, and silent; but with reflection grew strong 
and courageous. Nicodemus, so long as it was fair 
weather, hid himself; but when every other one for- 
sook Christ, and fied, he appeared both in the Sanhedrim 
to defend him and before the authorities to ask per- 
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mission to pay the last rites of love and faith to 
him. 

Peter, when the first onset was made under the aus- 
pices of Judas, the traitor, drew his sword instantly, 
and smote off the ear of the high-priest’s servant; 
but the arrest was made, and his Master submitted to 
it, and he followed him, in the hands of his adversaries, 
into the city and toward the palace, the distance grow- 
ing greater and greater, evidently. For Peter was a 
Galilean peasant; he had been brought up with the 
utmost veneration for the authorities of his nation— 
for the priesthood, for the high-priests, and for the 
scholarly class in Jerusalem ; and when he found him- 
self amongst them the spirit of submission and of 
veneration blindly struggled in him. 

His Master, too, was behaving strangely. For the 
first time in the disciples’ knowledge of him he had 
seemed to pass away from himself, and over into the 
hands of his enemies; and there was no miracle of 
deliverance. He did not, as in Nazareth, when they 
were about casting him down the declivity, hide him- 
self, and pass out from their hands unharmed. They 
held him with a firm grasp, and he submitted to be con- 
veyed into the city, and through the streets, and to that 
which proved to be the judgment-hall. And Peter and 
the other disciples went after, the distance growing 
greater and greater. 

As they had time to reflect on what might be about 
to happen they began to have some dismal conception 
of the meaning of the words that Christ had rained 
upon them for now many weeks, to the effect that 
he was going to die. They did not know whereunto 
this thing would grow. If he were to die there was 
anend. If he were to be taken by his adversaries and 
put to death, what was there for them any more? He 
had not organized them. There was no church, there 
was no ritual, there was no economy of any kind what- 
ever established. They were a handful of men (eleven, 
after the traitor went out), with no creed, with no 
organization, with nothing; they literally were held to- 
gether by nothing except their faith in Jesus ; and when 
the sword was about to sunder that cord there was noth- 
left except love. That was all there was that held them 
to the confidence which love inspires, and the heroic 
self-devotion which love ought to inspire. 

But in the case of Peter, whatever was the latent 
power and potential love which was overcome by his 
senses, by the darkness, by the soldierly array, by 
their being ushered with so much circumstance into 
the hall where he was to be arraigned before his 
enemies, his love weakened; and he could neither run 
away nor follow close by. He must follow; there was 
a secret attraction that drew him on; and yet he could 
not follow so as to identify himself with his Master. 
There was just that state of equilibrium between na- 
ture and grace, between Jove and fear, between heroism 
and vulgarity of disposition, which is indicated when 
it is said that he followed him afar off, and entered 
into the palace to see the end—as if he would deter- 
mine his line of conduct according to the end and issue. 

Calculation came in. We are not to suppose that it 
was a vulgar politician’s calculation, waiting to see 
which way the tide is turning, which way the party is 
going, in order to jump with the successful ones—not 
exactly that; but it was waiting to see whether Christ 
would rescue himself from their hands, whether there 
would be any chance to follow him as before, or 
whether he was to be imprisoned or slain, in which 
case they were to go back to their abandoned homes 
and occupations. It was not so low and vulgar a cal- 
culation as it might have been; nevertheless, it was a 
calculation. 

Not only that, he followed afar off until the portals 
closed upon his Master. Then, shivering with the 
chill night, he went into the kitchen, and was with 
the servants there, warming himself by the fire. Then 
came the trial, under which all honor broke down and 
the basest vulgarity was developed. 


“ Peter sat wi.bout in the palace; and a damsel came unto 
bim, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee. But he 
denied before them all, saying, I know not what thou 
sayest.” 

It startled him a little, and he moved his place. 

“Wh: n he was gone out into the porch, another maid saw 
bim, and said unto them that were there, This feliow was 
also witb Jesus of Nazareth.” 

She hit it right: this fellow was just the term for 
him then. 

“And again he denied with an oath,I do not know the 
man.” 

Never was anything truer in this world. He did not 


know him: he knew bis outside, he knew his form, 
he knew him as much as a man could be known by the 
eyes and ears; but that knowledge which only comes 
from the interpretation of sympathy and of love, that 
knowledge which only comes from spiritual unity and 
affinity, he had not. He lied in his intent, but he was 
very true, after all, in the marrow ofthe thing. He 
did not know the man. 


“ After a while came unto him they that stood by (and evi- 
dentiy had heard these things, and were watching him), and 
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said to Peter, Surely thou art one of them; for thy speech 
bewrayeth thee. 

“Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not 
the man.” 

So, then, he began impetuously by defending his 
Master rashly, when it was not called for, by the 
sword. Then he put up his sword; and with it he 
sheathed his better manhood. Then he followed, the 
distance growing ‘greater and greater; he followed 
afar off. Then he equivocated. Then he denied. Then 
with an oath, vulgar and profane, he denied again his 
Master. And that comes of following Christ afar off. 

Now, in contrast with this, look at the career of 
John. He was not meddlesome, not intrusive, although 
he was of a fiery and intense spirit. We hear but little 
of him until this tragic scene drew near to an end; 
and when he appears again in the ascending drama it 
is close by his Master, within earshot; and with him 
were the mother of Jesus and the other women. Help- 
less, weak-handed, with no power whatever except 
that which love gives, they would not forsake him. 
They waited until the sentence was pronounced. They 
walked with him in the last terrible journey that his 
feet took. They stood around about him. Nor could 
all the horror of that terrible death appal them. Love 
in them mounted still stronger and stronger with dan- 
ger. When it was darkest they were brightest; and 
when there was absolutely no reason why they should 
maintain their hold and fidelity to him except that they 
loved him, that was a reason stronger in them than 
life itself; and they stood by him to the last. And 
when he was dead their hearts were not dead; for 
Christ dead was to them more precious than any living 
being—than father or mother, than their own selves; 
and they watched the tomb; and they were present 
first of all to discover when life blossomed again out 
of that rocky tomb, and their Master came forth. How 
glad soever may have been the other disciples, no joy 
was like the joy that broke out in the hearts of those 
devoted men and women who had loved him, and loved 
unto the end, and after the end. They had planted 
their hearts in that tomb, and, behold, when it was 
opened they had come up as angel forms. 

And now, in going back, in this contrast, from the 
faithful to the unfaithful, are there not considerations 
that should meliorate our condemnation of Peter’s 
treachery and cowardice? All that is to be said is 
that he was a weak man but not a malicious, not a 
malignant one. He had no second end to serve. He 
was simply under that impulse which belongs to all 
men—namely, self-preservation. He was willing to 
preserve himself at the expense of his friends. He 
had not, then, the truest nor the deepest love, much 
as he professed to the face of the Saviour. When, for 
instance, after his descent from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, Christ began to tell the disciples that he 
must suffer many things, and be crucified, Peter re- 
buked him to his face, and said, ‘‘ These things shall 
not be so.” Forward, he was, on every dccasion, in 
saying that he woald never leave him nor forsake him ; 
and yet when the test came the cn a a his love 
was made manifest, in that it could not the test 
which the Master himself had given. ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than that he lay down his \ife for his 
friend;” there is the test, and the final test, 
the power of suffering for another. 

We cannot tell how much we love by how much we 
feel. The matter of feeling is purely a matter of a lit- 
tle more or a little less nerve put into the fiber—a little 
more or a little less sensibility. There is no moral 
quality in the basic element which constitutes a test. 
The strength and depth and purity of love is the heroic 
test. How much will you bear? How much will you 
suffer? How much will you sacrifice? How much of 
yourself will you give?—that measures love: not im- 
petus, not profession certainly, not easy service, not 
the interchange of a thousand pleasures, but how much 
will you endure for the sake of one whom you love? 

Measured by that test, at that time, Peter’s love was 
very coarse, very vulgar. He had no affection that he 
would not give up in an instant in order to save him- 
self. True love shows itself most in the darkest hour. 

Christ was arrested as a culprit, as a criminal, as 
having violated the laws of his country. Now, if he 
had been a man it would not have been for his disci- 
ples, who were his bosom friends, to stand apart from 
him. Then, if he had been what his enemies would 
have made him appear to be, would have been the very 
time when most he needed, and most had a right to, 
their fidelity. Then Peter should have said, every one 

of his disciples should have said, ‘‘ Though all the 
world forsake thee, yet will not I,” and should have 
stuck to it. What is friendship good for that only 
blossoms in sunshine, and shuts up at night and in 
stormy days? What is a friendship, or a love, or a 
faithfulness good for that stands in stead when you do 
not want it or need it? Then, when a man would be 
ribbed up with strength, is the time when friendship 
will show itself. 


If he were net a criminal, but was unfortunate, 


and lay under the animadversion of his country be- 
cause he had balked the movements and thwarted the 
purposes of the leaders, and if his disciples knew in 
the innermost recesses of their souls that he was noble 
and pure, it should have been the joy and the glory of 
every one of them to have said, ‘‘If thou goest unto 
death, I go with thee.”’ In the words of her of old, 
they should have said, ‘‘Where thou dwellest I will 
dwell, where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried.” What a chorus, what a testimony of love, 
there might have been if this disciple-band of men, 
gathered from all the lower walks of life, nevertheless 
had shown such a growth, such a development, under 
the influence of their Master, Jesus Christ, that in that 
royal hour of his obscured glory, in that hour when 
his nature was tested, and when he proved himself to 
be divine by suffering not only for his friends but for 
his enemies and for the world, they had stood around 
about him, and insisted, ‘‘ Every tharn on his brow I 
will have on mine; for every drop of his blood that is 
shed I will shed a drop of mine; and when he dies I 
will die!” The willingness to have done that would 
have been royal. 

But Peter had not the necessary strength for it; and 
so there must always be a lesson to be learned by the 
whole Christian world from this disgraceful period of 
the history of Peter. 

Christian brethren, the heavens nave opened, and our 
Master has gone up. If it were known that now he 
could be seen in any city, what throngs would follow 
him! How would our churches empty themselves! 
and how would our united choirs chant the name of 
him whose name has perfumed the centuries! But he 
has gone. No eye hath seen him. No hand hath 
clasped his hand. No outward bodily sense interprets 
to us that Christ lives except in the imagination. Into 
the silence of the real he has gone from out of the 
noise and the din of the unreal—into the invisible from 
the visible. Nor has he appointed any special paths 
or ways in which we can exercise ourselves, as the dis- 
ciples should have done, in following him. Following 
Christ now means following the things in life which 
are Christ’s, and in which we believe his heart is en- 


If there be one thing in this world which is dear to 
God it is the uprising, the development of mankind. 
If there be one thing in which we are to follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ it is in being in vital sympathy with 
the work of the redempt on of the whole human race. 
He that calculates on this subject, he that sits down 
and makes his sympathy in the salvation of the human 
race to turn on calculation, saying, ‘‘Is it probable? 
Are there any engineries, any forces, by which it can 
be done?” is faithless, recreant, to the love of Jesus 
Christ; for if there be one thing that is true, it is that 
‘* the fleld is the world,” and that it is the time for the 
world’s redemption; and every man must find this 
among the tests of his affection: that he shall long for, 
pray for, strive for, the enlightenment of the whole 
human family. As they are before God, so are they to 
be before God to you. It is not for the salvation of the 
old Jews; it is not for the salvation of the modern 
Jews, as it were—the Christians; it is not for the sal- 
rvation of the civilized nations of Christendom; it is 
not for the salvation of the Anglo-Saxon, it is not for 
the salvation of the Mongolian, itis not for the salva- 
tion of the Indian; it is not for the salvation of any or 
all of these alone that Christ came, but for the salva- 
tion of every living creature. When the Lord looks 
forth out of his holy place above he does pot discrimi- 
nate any more than a mother discriminates when she 
looks upon her brood of children as they are gathered 
around the table in the morning. She loves them all— 
the youngest, the least, the sickliest, the neediest; and, 
if anything, these more than the others. And when 
the Lord looks out into all the earth all creature’ are 
his—the savage, the barbarian, the semi-civilized, the 
civilized and the Christianized. They are all his fami- 
ly, and he thinks of them all, and loves them all, and 
works for them by nature, and doubtless by the reflec- 
tion of grace—works for them all and in them all. 
And whoever follows Christ must be in sympathy with 
this movement. 

But, more than that, if you look at all those elements 
in society which more perfectly reproduce Christ 
among men—whatever is for knowledge, whatever is 
for purity, whatever is for sympathy and piety, what- 
ever is for charity and kindness, whatever stands con- 
nected with good-will—no man who separates himself 
from any of these great developments, and the agen- 
cies that promote them, can be said to follow Christ. 

There are a great many men who follow Christ in 
the book; but he is not in the book. They follow 
Christ in the creed; but he is not in the creed. Christ 
is among the poor and the obscure; Christ is among 
men; he lives in them; and he that follows Christ 
must follow him by doing good unto the least and the 
greatest of these that need him as unto Christ. And 
no man who professes to be a Christian, and is not 


engaged in some good word and work, in some active 
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and vital labor for spreading the Gospel, for intensify- 
ing its power, for lifting up the people in the com- 
munity—no such man is following the Lord Jesus 


Christ. 
To draw still nearer, we come to those who enter 


into sympathy with Christ in a mission both of provi- 
dence and grace; to those who are refining life; to 
those who are giving to spirituality the highest form 
of development, light and power among men. He that 
follows Christ near, he that is as a John ora Mary, 
will enter into sympathy with all those, of every name, 
in every flock, and everywhere, that are developing 
the highest spiritual impulses and instincts of the hu- 
man race. Churches shall not divide them. Whether 
they are of one or of another denomination, they are 
of Christ, they are white, they shine, their faces are 
as if they had been upon the Mount of Transfiguration ; 
and to us they should be bright as angel faces. 
Whether they belong to us or to others, or whatever 
may be their relation, they are Christ’s; and he that 
would follow Christ faithfully must be in sympathy, 
too, with them—in cordial, affectionate, co-operative 
sympathy. And he who by any act severs the cords 
that bind men together, he who by any act rolls up 
prejudices between Christian and Christian, he who 
in any way throws the elements of bitterness among 
those that should be one in thought, in sympathy and 
in feeling—he denies Christ. He who denies that such 
and such men are of God more than of earth, and de- 
nies that they are of the kingdom of heaven, sits in 
the kitchen of the palace with the servants, and swears 
that he does not know his Master. He is baser, after 
two thousand years, than was his great prototype. 

But it is quite possible for one to be more or less in 
alliance with Christ, to follow Christ, and yet, like 
Peter, follow him afar off. And whoever follows the 
Master doubtingly ; whoever, in that bright way where 
Christ is working in human life, instead of giving him- 
self for others with generous self-devotion and enthu- 
siasm, as Christ gave himself for all men; whoever, 
instead of using his life, and so giving it, as Christ 
did, who, laying his life down, took it up again; who- 
ever, instead of going to the marrow of Christ-like- 
ness, of Christ’s life—whoever, instead of doing these 
things, is occupied with doctrines, with creeds, with 
dogmas, with histories and with books, not quite able 
to give up the faith of his childhood, not quite able to 
overslaugh the memories of his own early experience, 
but doubting, and asking, “Is it possible? Was he 
divine? Is it not historical?” and gathering dust with 
his feet as he goes along the road, to make his way 
more and more obscure—every such person, although 
he follows Christ in a certain way, follows him afar 
off. There is manyand many a man in these days 
who, like Peter, cannot quite give up and go over to 
infidelity, or to atheism, which is a softer name for it. 
He cannot give up everything; and yet he is following 
afar off, among the servants. 

Now, by as much as danger imperils the sanctity of 
Christ’s name, by as much as the criticism of science 
or the spirit of worldliness tends to hide from men’s 
faith the glory, the bounty and the beauty of that 
Name which is above every other name—by so much 
should they that have felt the sacred flame stand stead- 
fast, and stand in fidelity. By all the memory of the 
thoughts of their childhood and of their fathers’ and 
mothers’ faith; by all the memory of the hours of their 
own illumination ; by all the hope that they have of hu- 
manity through Jesus Christ; by all that is manly and 
that is sacred, men, in times when there is wavering and 
doubting, should ally themselves in the sanctity and 
glory of that one Name that stands confessed by every 
tongue, now, as above every other name that ever ap- 
peared on the horizon of time; and it is po time for 
one to abandon Christ, or his faith in Christ, when his 
enemies are gathering, when darkness is coming, and 
when trial is again to be put upon him in these earthly 
ways. That is not the time for any man to draw up 
his robes, and calculate his chances, and shrink back 
from his Master. If he is going to the cross, go thou; 
and if thou wilt abandon him, wait till the propitious 
day comes when others accept him. Then, if ever, 
desert him, but not now. So there are many who fol- 
low Christ afar off, not forsaking him altogether, nor 
altogether clinging to him. 

Christian brethren, how many of you remember the 
singing days when, from Sunday to Sunday, and from 
day to day, the name of Christ sounded sweet in your 
ears, and you joyed and rejoiced in him all the day 
long; when the week was a chorus to you, and when 
you choired your life from week to week? How many 
of you have found yourselves thrown so out of sympa- 
thy with Christ by, we will say, the imperious require- 
ments of secular business, that your interest is inter- 
mittent? On the Sabbath day, drawing near, you see 


| 
gaged. 
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him, and satisfy yourselves that you are not ready 

to leave him; bat through al) the week his name is 

hidden, or has gone into eclipse. The power, the 

besuty, the ewtetpess, the joy are sil gone. To say 
that you have spostatized would be wrong: it must he 
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said in all charity that you are following; but in all 

truth it must be said that you are following afar off. 
' How many by pleasure haye been lured, little by lit- 
tle lapsing, and have found their sympathies more 
stable in the direction of secular things than in the 
direction of things spiritual? How many are conscious 
that their prayers have grown fewer, and that the few 
are less worthy? How many have found that their 
religious conversation has run out? How many have 
noticed that when addressed in strains that used to 
produce in them a thrill, as of a hand on a harp, those 
strains are even painful? How many of you who once 
rejoiced in the name of Christ, and mingled your joys 
together, are now following him afar off? How many 
of you have followed Christ in a revival, and then for- 
saken him, in the main, all the rest of the time? How 
many of you that follow Christ in Lent will gradu- 
ally lose the savor of his presence and the sense of 
your duty to him as these days set apart for Christian 
consideration and memory wax and wane and pass 
away? How many of you have followed Christ when 
trouble brought you to need; when the child had de- 
parted, and the ange] seemed to have gone out of your 
house; when the voice that speaks to the innermost 
sensibility, but not to the outward ear, called out to 
you from the other life; when the very tomb became a 
minister of grace to you? How many of you at such 
periods drew near and renewed your allegiance and 
fidelity to Christ? And how many of you, as time alle- 
viated your trouble, and you were removed further and 
further from the mouth of the grave, followed him afar 
off? 

In so great a company as this, among so many that 
have professed the name of Christ, how many are there 
to-day that can lay their hand upon their heart, and 
say, ‘*‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee in life and in 
death”? How many could to-day say, ‘All that I 
have and all that I am I would give rather than be sep- 
arated from him who loved me and gave himself for 
me—my Ransom and my Redeemer”? 

This is a matter that is personal to every one of you. 
We have spréad before us the memorials of Christ’s 
death. It was a great kindness and refinement that 
led the Saviour not to institute a service that should 
_ bring to us the bloody scene itself. If the memory 
of our Lord’s crucifixion and death had been celebrated 
by some form of ordinance that should have reproduced 
it, it would have vulgarized it. No man has traveled 
in the regions where the most profoundly sensous faith 
is cultivated but has seen what the effect has been of 
the presentation of the actual facts, where a crucified 
_ Saviour hangs at every corner, where the blood is for- 

ever flowing, where the hands are forever pierced, 
where the nails are forever the witnesses of the cruel- 
ty, and where the head is forever bowed. Alas! It 
reduces the spirituality, the beauty and the glory of the 
divine act to a mere physical transaction. It brings us 
down to the earth and to the senses. 

So, then, our Master prepared a simple ceremony of 
love and memory; and of all the things that he could 
have selected I know not any cther that was more fit 
than that of a group in a household sitting around the 
evening table. The symbol chosen, in order to be an 
everlasting one, must needs be within the reach of all 
peoples; and what people is there on the earth that 
twilight does not find sitting together quietly in the 
household? The breaking of the bread and the par- 
taking of the cup is within the reach of the peasant; 
it is within the reach of poverty itself. As Christ 
came to redeem mankind from the lowest to the high- 
est, so he instituted an ordinance that should be within 
the reach of the very lowest, and that should also be 
appropriate to the very highest; and as the father and 
the mother, and the children, and real friends, sit at 
the twilight of evening, and break bread together, so 
do Christians sit down to the Lord’s table together, 
and partake of the elements of the Communion. The 
whole service of the table is a service of friendship. 
It is at the table that the day’s doings are recalled and 
rehearsed. It is there that the kindlier feelings have 
full expression and play. 

Such is the symbol that he chose, simple and access- 
ible to all mankind. It is the same thing in every 
nation, and will be in every age—not the bloody thing 
itself, represented by vivid and disgusting elements, 
but the breaking of the bread and the distribution of 
the cup. We have before us, to-day, Christ manifested 
thus to the imagination, and through the imagination 
to our love and to our faith; and to-day you are called 
to renew your consecration to your Master in the ser- 
vice of love and in the service of faith. 

Look you! How is it with you? Are the sordid 
instincts and passions in you predominant? Is selfish- 
ness predominant in you? Are the ambitions of the 


world in you predominant over the higher elements of 


your nature? Have the zeal and the love of doing good 
shrunk and grown less and less in you? . Is the testi- 
_ mony that you are Christ’s becoming almost a whis- 
per? Is it not time that you should renew your fealty, 
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and reconstruct yourself in fealty to him who lived, 
and died, and lives again, and lives forever? There is 
no other service that is worthy of us. 

Time is fying. There are not many more seasons 
for many of you. At every single Communion some 
have gone that were with us upon the previous one. 
In so large a church as this the messengers that come 
for our brethren are multiplying. We have not a 
great while to stay; but while we stay, through good 
report and through evil report, through trial and temp- 
tation, through all manner of experiences, let us be 
true to our faith, and stand steadfast in the love and in 
the service of him who hath said, *‘I will never leave 
you nor forsake you.” Having loved his own he 
will love them unto the end; and shall not your 
love— you who live by reason of his love—be as con- 
stant? 

I d> not invite you, then, brethren, simply to come 
to an external service that occurs once in so many 
months in our services here; but, with loving hearts, 
with strong affections, and with a purpose of more en- 
tire devotion and more perfect consecration, I invite 
you, to-day, to come, and in your secret soul to bear 
witness to Christ that your heart throbs for him, that 
you love him, that you accept him as your Leader and 
Exemplar, and that unto death you will be faithful to 
him. 


If there be any souls burdened, darkened, wounded, © 


who hardly know how tocarry themselves without the 
light of Christian hope, who feel as though life itself 
were too much for them, and who long for help, I 
invite such to come and partake of the bread and the 
wine which symbolize him who for just such as they 
gave his life, and now in the royalty of his power will 
give it again to save their life. I invite all who are 
tired of sinning. I invite all who would live more 
manly and more noble lives in Christ Jesus, but who 
feel that they have pot in themselves the strength todo 
it. No register may hold your name; but if it is writ- 
ten on the hands of Christ, and he knows that you long 
for holiness, and are satvenertil it, l invite you. 

This is not my ordinance; it is nof ours; it is for 
the broken-hearted; for the penitent; for those that 
look to Christ, and accept him as the strength by 
which to live better lives. It is for them as much as 
for us; and I invite them. 


Correspondence. 


TWO VOICES AGAINST A THIRD TERM. 


Reasons for a third term will call as loudly for a fourth 
term. Five years hence will not h-ve essentially changed 
the situation; and Grant will be a stronger candidate then 
than he is now. Not Grant but the people will maintain 
the *‘ necessary factor of party triumph. What differ- 
ence will then exist between us and the French with Louis 
Napoleon, by whose votes he was made their head? France 
felt that was “‘ necessary,” and he did not want the place 
except by the will of the voters. Grant is no dangerous 
Cesar. Nosentiment of patriotism is infringed by putting 
a yoke on the people’s neck if the people so want. The 
people are as sovereign for self-enslavement as for liberty. 

The difference of a republic with, successively, same man 
for head, and of a kingdom having a good king, is too ab- 
struse to be made apparent on paper. In practice, pro- 
longed power is tempted to assume authority. Prolonged 
power is, per se, royalty; and any one-man power unduly 
—that is, unfairly—prolonged tends to that. This republic 
cannot consistently tempt nor offer favorable chances to 
supposable aspirants, even if there is no danger. 

To the Presidency honor, as office, attaches; and ability 
and good deservings belong to other eminent citizens same 
as to Grant. Admit that he has done well by two prior 
terms of service: it was known that he would do well ere 
he was elected; he was already a tried character, and a 
great party does not experiment. 

Other notable citizens would do well, are also tried, and 
deserve that the credits be distributed by a rule of parity. 
The voters are joint owners of the government. The 
offices all are subject to the popular will, that does not 
admit that successful service wins right to hold on. There 
are “‘outs’’ who could serve as well, but are averagcely 
content because most of the offices are inferior, are many, 
and admit of competition, etc. But the Presidency offers 
but one chance in four years unto millions of eligible ones, 
equally so civilly. Of course a favoritism will breed dis- 
content, and party division, and personal defections, and 
ought to; it is the outcome of true manhood. Policy may 
hide dissatisfaction, but it will exist, and will work dis- 
aster. 

Suppose a journeying company jointly own a horse; but 
the first rider proves to be an excellent horseman, and the 
longer he rides the better he handles the reins. Shall he, 
therefore, ride his undue time? and should the others, in 
fairness, walk most or all the way? Does not a wise 
teacher, successively, send the head speller to the foot, that 
each of the class may realize equal encouragement and 
motive to try? 

What is civil service reform carried to completeness but 


restoration of a king? If success can arrogate privilege of 


permanence, then let a class thoroughly qualify for govern- 
ing and the “establishment” is perfected. If office be- 
longs to successful) edministration and not to party, then 


| file will only unite on a new candidate. 


Vout. XXI., No. 11. 


party is nearly purposeless, being incapable of rewards 
and emoluments. There could be but one effective party, 
viz., the drilled holders of power. Lubricated ways and 
tongues are shapings of titles and a crown, while party 
strifes, so much deprecated, are freedom’s complement. 
Grant up to date is admirable. If his good sense shall de 
cline this further (probably) proffered honor his immortal- 
ity is assured; but not that of the politicians who in June, 
at Chicago, can reckon without their host. The rank and 
J. W.L, 


My objections to a third term are summed up in Jeffer- 
son’s aphorism, “‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
It is not wise to depart from the early traditions of the 
Republic at a time when official influenee and patronage 
are greater than ever before. One voter in eighty is a 
federal officeholder, and this class is able in a closely con- 
tested election t» decide the result. Three terms of the 
presidency imply a longer continuance in power of one 
party than is compatible with the welfare and safety of 
the country. The lack of effective opposition to the Re- 
publican party the last fifteen years hus been of incalcula- 
ble damage to the party and to the country as well. It is 
this one-sidedness which has attracted to the dominant 
party elements which had no natural affiliation with it, 
and repelled the support of many of its most sincere ad- 
vocates. For the country the undisputed dominance of 
one party has engendered corruptions and scandals which 
came to light a few years ago, when the Republican 
party seemed intrenched so securely that it never could be 
driven from power. 

Of course, as the dominance of the official classes is the 
evil to be guarded against, the logic of this argument 
tends to favor evenly-balanced parties and frequent 
changes of officials. Keeping office-holders in position for 
life removes one class of temptations, but substitutes others 
of equal or greater danger in their place. A life tenure of 
position would increase the arrogance of public officials, who 
already regard themselves as the masters rather than the 
servants of the public. It is possible that their dependence 
on party impels officials to be too active in politics; but if 
we altogether divorce office-holding from partisanship we 
lose the efficient check which a strong opposition places 
upon the party in power. The difficulty with the Repub- 
lican party the last dozen years bas been its lack of efficient 
opposition. That rather than the partisanship of its offi- 
cials has been the cause of whatever corruption has been 
discovered. 

The instinctive feeling of sagacious Republicans has 
demanded a stronger opposition as a means of purifying 
their party. In despair at making the old Democratic 
party effective, many of these Republicans organized for 
“‘reform inside the party.’’ It is a curious fact that in 
every instance this reform movement was directed against 
the official classes, who were stigmatized as machine poli- 
ticians. It was seen that these officials assumed control of 
the Republican party in their respective localities, and, as 
the reformers were powerless to dislodge them, they con- 
ceived the idea of effecting a compromise whereby the ins 
were to stay in but were to allow themselves to be made 
of no influence in political affairs. Even this scheme fell 
through. The machine men found that they held not only 
the offices but the power, and with one accord they refused 
to make political eunuchs of themselves. 

In this stage of the contest between the men who control 
the machine and the men who seek to reform machine 
methods in politics the re-election of a President fora third 
term would be demoralizing to every hope of reform. It 
would mean a continued dominance of the official classes 
that would dispel hope of change either from within or 
without the party. Especially would this be true if the 
previous administrations of the President whom it was 
sought thus to honor were such as to receive the condem- 
nation of the most thoughtful men in his own party. 

W. J. F. 


THE MORALS OF THE LAW. 


Editors Christian Union : 

Deak S1R : I was much pleased with the ingenuity of the 
presentation of ‘‘Ex Post Facto Laws” in your last num. 
ber, and much impressed with its speciousness. In the 
illustration adduced, in order that a negative and fictitious 
wrong may be avoided, the positive and aggravated wrong 
is done of permitting the murderess to leave the court 
wholly *“‘ unwhipped of justice.”” Itseems to me vei y plain 
how such dilemma might have been escaped and justice 
done to the offender; but this is for the lawyers to say. 

Lawyers are constantly quoving precedent ;’’ and if the 
decision by which the murderer is returned unpunished to 
ciyil life does not constitute precedént, to be urged in the 
future for the rescue of other murderers, it is no fault of 


and power and prominence be sufficie such prece- 
dent will be cited. F 

Does not such a bistory fairly illustrate the pee 
upon which criminal law—and all law—is largely adminis- 
tered at the present day; i. e., th the most curious 
and learned and in ous, and often whimsical, searching 
of expedients by which justice may be defrauded of its 
due? It does not become a representative of ‘‘one of the 
learned prof "to thus of another fession ; 
but it is not to be censorious, and it is wholly for purpose 
now to appear, that I write this to a religious paper on a 
subject which, in its various phases, has been much on my 
mind: What must be the influence of the study of law, 
and its practice, upon the moral life conscience of our 


study of theolo 
ing influence; thougb 
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the 
not helping him, does it not tend to retard and 
warp growth in the moral and and in the divine life? 
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Religions 


The Revenue of the English Church.—The Bishop of 
Ohio, in answer to the assertion that the English Church 
is supported by the State, says: 1. Church rates are not 
compulsory, and repairs of church property and the build- 
ing of new churches are provided for by voluntary offer- 
ings. 2. Tithes have been commuted, and of this sort of 
property very little remains to the Church. 3. “‘ The en- 
dowments ot the Church of England—that is, the annual 
value of the lands, invested moneys, and payments in lieu 
of tithes—come to £4,200,000, or $20,000,000, Of this, less 
than half—not quite £1,950,000, or $9,750,000—is the in- 
come of property bestowed on the national Church before 
the reformation. The remainder, about $11,000,000 per 
year, arises from what has been given her since the refor- 
mation, by far the most of it since the restoration. Of 
this total suu: about $17,000,000 (income) in round numbers 
forms the endowment of the parochial clergy; about 
$700,000 forms the income of the bishops and archdeacons ; 
the catbedral establishment costs a little over a million. 
The income of the English Church from its property, in- 
stead of being $55,000 000, is only a little more than $20,- 
000,000 in the gross, and out of that it pays $3,500,000 in 
taxes.” 4. *‘ The State as such never gave the Church of 
England anything except $5,000,000, voted in parliament 
in 1818, and $2,500,000 in 1825, for building new churches.” 
5. The church property acquired since 1660 is by far the 
most valuable portion; and it was conferred by the piety 
and devotion of the Church’s own children, in individual 
gifts. 6. The property of the Church of England is in no 
sense the property of the State. 7. Besides the benefits 
which the Church conveys to the nation, the members of 
the Church expend between thirty and thirty-five millions 
of dollars in annual subscriptions to religious, educational 


and philanthropic purposes. 


An Oriental missionary concert in the First Church 
of Aintab is thus described by a correspondent: “ It is 
the first Sunday in February, and the churches unite 
in a missionary concert at the usual time of the after- 
noon service. As you en‘er, Oriental fashion, you slip 
off your shoes and leave them near the door. The church 
bears the date 1855. The stone walls are without plaster 
and the wooden columns and ceiling have never known 
paint. The men occupy the body and one side of the 
church; the women the other side, and are separated 
from the men by a low partition. Pews are unknown. 
Pastor Simon opens the services. The short invocation is 
followed by a selection from the prophets and by prayer. 
The men keep on their fezes, which with the snowy izars 
(white sheets covering the head) of the women form a by 
no means unpleasant sight. No one, however, prays with 
head covered. The fez is removed, and replaced after the 
prayer. The first hymn is announced, and the people con- 
tinue to come and the large church is crowded. Addresses 
from various missionaries follow, interspersed with hymns 
in the singing of which the congregation heartily joins. 
By the time the concert is nearly through the mothers 
have forgotten their babies in their interest in the meeting. 
So noisy have they become that you begin: to wonder 
whether this is a nursery, or the recess hour in a primary 
school. After singing two verses of ** Holy Bible, Book 
Divine,” Pastor Krikor pronounces the benediction and 
the audience disperses. Not very quickly though, for 
nearly fifteen hundred people have been present, and each 
individual must find his or her shoes or overshoes and put 
them on, before stepping out. Aod though a very respect- 
able shoe store might be opened with the goods left at the 
door or in windows, not one will be lost or stolen.”’ 


To the Sunday-school of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, the Rev. W. P. Paxson, the Superintendent of 
the South-Western Department of the American Sunday- 
School Union, sends this summary report of his individual 
work for the year ending Feb. 20th : Seventeen new schools 
organized, with 104 teacbers and 745 scholars; 40 schools 
visited and aided, having 473 teachers and 4,115 scholars; 
publications distributed by grent and sale, value $513.53; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 284; miles traveled, 
16,850; sermons and addresses delivered, 137. This besides 
his superintendence of the missionaries on his great field. 
The followirg is the summary of his department: Two 
hundred and twenty-nine new schools organized, with 1,020 
teachers and 9,914 scholars; 313 schools aided, having 1,866 
teachers and 17,988 scholars; total schools reached, 542, 
having 2,886 teachers and 27,582 scholars; miles traveled, 
46,787; sermons and addresses given, 750; Bibles and Testa- 
ments distributed, 2,669; families visited, 1,811. This is 
only the outline, and these the prominent facts, of the 
work more fully detailed in letters and in the forth- 
coming annual report of the Society. 


Bishop Hare on the Indians.—Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, 
made a plea for the Indian mission in Nebraska, last Sun- 
day morning, at the Church of the Holy Trinity. He gave 
a description of the conversion of two Sioux chiefs, with a 
brief account of the growth of the mission in a few years 
to three flourishing congregations and a large school for 
small children. He earnestly condemned the measure now 
before Congress, and sanctioned by the Legislature of 
Nebraska, to take their lands from the Indians by force. 
He said that there was no apology to be offered for Indian 
atrocities, but be believed that almost any other people 
would be driven in time to retaliation by such long-con- 
tinued wrong treatment and iojury as the Indians had 
suffered. Though there were many bad Indians, as a rule 
be bad found them tractable and submissive. When con- 
‘verted they readily cut off their scalp-locks, washed off 
their war-paint, threw away their feathers and savage 
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ornaments, donned the garb of peace and civilization and 
took up the cultivation of small farms and Jiving in log- 
houses. 


Heresy Hunting in Scotland evidently has not lost its 
zest. Ata recent meeting of the Edinburgh Presbytery 
Dr. Stuart had given notice of an overture to the Assembly 
asking the appointment of a commission of inquiry to ex- 
amine into the state of theological teaching in the col- 
leges of the Free Church, and Mr. Thomson pressed the 
matter, condemning especially the writings of Dr. David- 
son and Dr. Candlish; the former being accused of hold- 
ing the same view of Deuteronomy as Professor Smith, 
and the latter of undermining the authority of the Bible. 
After a warm discussion the motion was lost by a vote 
of thirty-six to twenty-six, the result being greeted with 
significant applause from the students present. This is 
probably the beginning of a new agitation. At the next 
meeting of the Presbytery Professor Davidson's views will 
be looked into. 


A Church without Sermons is an experiment which will 
be watched with interest. The Rev. Dr. Mallory, in con- 
nection with his editorial duties on the ‘* Churchman,” has, 
for the last year, had charge of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Our Saviour, in Twenty-fifth street, near Madi- 
sou avenue. It has been a free church, with a small con- 
gregation, mostly of persons of limited means. The church 
can no longer be carried on without help, and unless some 
provision can be made for its support the services will be 
discontinued. It was a church exclusively for worship, 
and an appeal is made for help to those persons who desire 
to hear the morning and evening services without being 
obliged to listen to a sermon. Young men especially are 
asked to combine for its support, on condition of ‘no 
sermons.”’ 


The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
was formally admitted by a council held March 10th, the 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter acting as Moderator. This church 
was formerly known as Grace Congregational Church, and 
was organized two years ago. The membership on the 
record is seventy -eight, out of which about fifty are active 
members. The average congregation is about one hundred. 
The church edifice is now hired by the month, with an 
agreement with the owner of the fee and the mortgagor 
to purchase the property when able to do so on an agreed 
price of about $5,000. The mortgage on the church is 
$4,000. After a careful examination into the affairs of the 
church, on motion of the Rev. Dr. Wild it was admitted 
as a member of the body of Congregational Churches. 


The Installation of the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst as pas- 
tor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in this city 
took place Tuesday evening, March 9th, in the presence of 
a large congregation. After the reading of Scripture and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Adams the installation sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock. At the conclusion 
of the sermon Dr. Adams read the questions to pastor and 
people required by the rules of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Tucker gave the charge to the new pastor, and was 
followed in some closing remarks by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby. After the exercises the pastor received the con- 
gratulations of the congregation. Mr. Parkhurst enters 
upon his new work with every promise of substantial suc- 
cess, 


The Union Seminary.—The Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs will be the next lecturer on the Ely Foundation at 
the Union Theological Seminary. His subject will be 
“The Divine Origin of Christianity indicated by its His- 
torical Effects” and the lectures will be delivered on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, beginning March 23d. 
Tickets of admission will be issued gratuitously. The next 
course on the Morse Foundation wiil be delivered in the 
coming autumn by Professor Calderwood, of the University 


of Edinburgh. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Philadelphia has recently paid $105,250 of church indebt, 
edness. 

—The Rev. Phillips Brooks has declined the Provostship of 
the Pennsylvania University. 

—The endowment of the Drew Theological Seminary has 
been made up to the extent of $280,000. 

—It is reported that Dr. Reeves, of Albaoy, may shortly 
exchange a Baptist for a Presbyterian pulpit. 

—The Rev. Stephen H. Tyng. Sr., preached in his son's pul- 
pit, March 7th, by way of celebrating his eightieth birthday. 

—Mr. Talmage asks ali his friends to contribute a dollar 
apiece for tbe purpose of paying off the indebtedness on the 
Brooklyn Tavernacie. 

—December 2d bas been fixed upon by the American Bible 
Society for the celebration of the 500th anniversary of Wyck- 
liffe’s transiation of the Bible. 

—The Presbytery of New York is carrying out the plan of 
visitation adopted Feb. 16th, and bas already, by committees, 
visited most of the Presbyterian churches in this city. 

—A Congregational! Council was held in the Belleville, 
Avenue Church, Newark, N. J., March 9th, and the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. George M. Boynton, pastor of that church, 
was concurred io. 

—The Rev. Dr. Robert L. Dashiell, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
died at Newark, N. J., March 8th, io the Sth year of his age. 
He was a man of great earnestness and of an attractive char- 
acter, and will be greatly missed in many private and public 
relations. 


First Baptist Church, on Park avenue, in this city, 

has recently settled the Rev. John Peddie, D.D., of Chicago, 

as irs pastor, and he bas entered upon his new ministry with 

excellent prospects. He is a graduate of Madison Uni- 
Theoiogical 


versity and Hamijton 


‘Bewinary and ie about 


forty years of age. 


—The May anniversaries in the Broadway Tabernacle dur- 
ing the last two years bave proved so satisfactory to the sev- 
eral societies and their friends that the generous offer of the 
trustees, giving the free use of the building this year, bas 
been accepted, and arrangements for the meeting during the 
week May 9th to 16th have been perfected. 

—The New York “ Observer " publishes extracts from let- 
vers written by the presidents of a number of the leading 
colleges of the East, showing that skepticism is not more 
common among students than in former years. Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, says that“ out of the thousand and more young 
men who had gone out from under bis instruction at Prince- 
ton, only four were skeptical, and three of them were after- 
ward converted and became preachers of the Gospei.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Zion African American Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence of New Eoglanod wi!) hoid a five days’ session at New 
Haven beginning April 7th. F 

~The Rev. Samuel Scoville reaped the first fruits of his 
ministry at Stamford, Conn., Sunday morning, March Tth, 
when forty. two persons united with the church. Mr. Scoville 
bas already won the bearts of his people, and there is abun- 
dant promise that bis ministry will be rich in Christian 
activities and in lasting results for good. 

—The council called by the Second Congregational Church 
of Greenwich, Conn., met March 10th, and after hearing the 
Rev. Mr. Treat’s statement of the reasons which led him to 
resign the pastorate of the church reluctantly granted bis re- 
quest and dismissed him. The people of Greenwich, without 
respect to denominational! lines, greatly regret the departure 
of Mr.and Mrs. Treat, whose united influence has been a 
power in the community in every good work. ; 


THE WEST. 


—An Episcopa! church is to be built in Lumbroter, Minn. 

—The Rev. T. K. Allen, recently connected with the Ad- 
ventists of Winona, Minn., bas applied for admission to 
orders in the Episcopal Church. He will study at Faribault, 
and meantime is licensed as a lay reader. 

—The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest 
will hold its commencement exercises the last week in March. 
The annual address to the Students’ Association will be made 
by the Rev. Newman Smyth, on Tuesday evening, March 30th. 
There are eighteen candidates for diplomas in the Senior 
Class. Addresses by the Chairman of tbe Faculty, with con- 
ferring of diplomas, and by President of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Thursday evening, April Ist. 

—The Corgregational Church at New Cambria, Mo., under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, formerly of Cincinnati, 
O.. bas during the last year enjoyed a large measure of pros. 
perity. A new impetus has been given to the zeal of bis 
people in every department of Christian work. The congre- 
gation has greatly increased, and the membership of the 
church has more than doubled within the last six months. A 
beautiful chandelier was donated. as a Christmas gift to the 
chureb by the business firm of Bailie & Tompkins, at New 
Cambria. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Central Congregational Church of New Orleans bas 
added thirty to its number of membership, twenty-four of 
whom were received into fellowship on Feb. Ist. The Rey. W. 
8. Alexander is pastor. 

FOREIGN. 


—Private letters from Morocco report barbarous persecu- 
tions of the Jews by the Mohammedens. An aged Jew, of 
highly respected character, was actually drenched with pe- 
troleum and set on fire. 

—ITt is stated that a few weeks ago an Armenian priest, still 
connected with bis own church, left acontribution of $180 at 
the rooms of the American Board in Constantinople, to be 
used for the benefit of his people. 

—It is a suggestive and striking fact that the people of the 
Sandwich Islands contribute annually for missionary pur- 
poses outside their territories $24.000. Some churches aver. 
age more than four dollars permember. One church sustains 
five foreign misasonaries. 

—A missionary of the American Board in Japan writes 
from Yokohama that the ordination of Mr. Ebina as pastor 
of the church at Annaka took place Dec. 7th. Mr. Ebina is a 
graduate of the Kioto school. The church numbers forty- 
eight members. A church of eleven members was shortly to 
he organized at Tokio. Mr. Kozaki, another graduate of the 
Kioto school, was to be ordained as its pastor. 

—It is stated in St. Petersburg that the Old Believers are 
preparing a petition for presentation to the Emperor, beg- 
ging the release of the three prelates whose imprisonment in 
the dungeons of the fortress of Souzdal we recently noted. 
For exposing their imprisonment, and declari*g in a leadirg 
article that their “ only crime was the entertaining of barm- 

religious convictions,” the “ Golos”’ was recen‘ly pun- 
ished by being deprived of the right to publish advertise- 
ments for a month. . 

—The San Francisco example is being followed in China, 
The Rev. Nathan Sites, a missionary in China of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, recentiv arrived at Yen- 
pingfoo for the ‘purpose of holding services io the mission 
chapel at that place. The next day placards appeared 
throughout the city calling upon the people to expel the 
“foreign barbarian.” On the following Sunday, the chapel 
being closed by advice of the magistrates, Mr. Sites was 
attacked in the streets by a mob and cruelly beaten. The 
opportune arrival of the magistrate alone saved his life. 

—A thanksgiving service was recently held at Isandula, 
Natal, at the scene of the dissster to the English troops. The 
burial office was said and the communion celebrated, the 
bishop observing thet he hed three objects in holding that 
service at Isandula: that the bodies of Christian men should 
not be left without one word of peace and love being said 
over their graves: that the protecting hand of Providence 
might be recognized: and that a practical outcome of the 
work might be the establishment of a mission. It is proposed 
to erect a church on the spot where the service was held. 

— By one of those terrible fires which at frequent intervals 
visit Japan’s Capital, the Methodist Missionary Society bas 
suffered a very serious loss. Their mission, churob, school, 
residences of the missionaries—aill were burned in an hour. 
This loss seems as nothing beside the fact that eleven thou- 


sand Japanese houses were burned and forty thotiaand people 


made homeless. One hundred and thirty ta’ the 
flames or were trampled to death in the streets. The mulesion- 
artes of all churches, and foreigners of all . waited 
to relieve and provide rice and biankets for the meet 
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Che Sunday-School. 


METHODS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 
By a Ciass TEACHER. 
UDITE an animated controversy is going on in 
some of the churches, religious associations and 
religious journals, concerning the proper methods of 
teaching to be adopted in Sunday-schools. Much com- 
plaint is made in some quarters of the exclusion of the 
old catechisms and the want of formal statements of 
dogma. Others insist that the whole effort of each 
teacher should be directed toward the personal conver- 
sion of each member of the class. Some maintain that 
the teacher who allows the school to close on any Sun- 
day without having made a personal appeal to the un- 
converted pupils commits a grievous sin. Others, 
who do not lay down quite such a stringent rule, never- 
theless insist that every lesson, without exception, 
sheuld be mace to turn, at some point, expressly upon 
the “atoning work of Christ.’’ Others, who assent to 
this with their lips, yet urge so strenuously the duty 
of giving to the pupils a full account of the external 
framework ofthelesson the time, place, locality, etc.— 
that not much time would be left for anything else. 
Once in a long time somebody wakes up to the fact 
that even Sunday-school scholars are caught occasion- 
ally picking and stealing, and demands fuller instruc- 
tion on common moral duties. 

Why does it not occur to some of these good people 
that the very fact of so many different opinions exist- 
ing upon this subject proves that there are many differ- 
ent wants among pupils as well as among teachers and 
the critics of teachers? Allnatures are not alike; and 
while many are gained by appeals to their feelings 
others are more easily reached by probing the con- 
science, and others still hold both feelings and con- 
science subject to the reason. 

Again, there are great varieties of gifts (or giftless- 
ness) among teachers. Some teachers make very poor 
work with personal appeals, either to the affections or 
the conscience. I remember a number of teachers in 
my youtb, some of whom were useful to me, and some 
not: but one thing I know certainly; and that is, that 
not one of them ever did the slightest good by “ per- 
sonal appeals.”” Those who attempted it only repelled 
me from religion, although I was naturally inclined to 
it. And if more candor prevailed in the treayment of 
this subject it would be found that my experience is a 
very common one. Religious books and papers tell 
us of every case that comes under the writers’ observ- 
ation in «hich such direct work produces good re- 
sults; but it is thought dangerous to tell the truth on 
the other side. 

Without at all underrating the value of those teachers 
whose chief work is to bring influevce to bear upon the 
emotions of their scholars—recognizing, indeed, the 
probability that these are, upon the whole, the most 
useful teachers—yet I think there is a large field of 
profitable work for others who have not this gift. Is 
it not worth while to give half an hour a week to mak- 
ing a class thoroughly interested in the Bible, and 
training them to look into it as a living book instead 
of the dry, unreal thing they are generally apt to con- 
sider it? How many of its readers are like the old 
Scotchwoman of whom Stanley tells, who was indig- 
pant when some one told her that he had been to Jeru- 
salem, holding it blasphemous that any one should 

that there really was any place on earth of that 
name? How many more are accustomed to read on 
and on without ever attaching real meaning to the 
words, and without getting bold of a single vivid con- 
ception of either history or practical instruction in 
daily duty? And how many even of those who read it 
reverentially and with an anxious desire to profit by 
its teachings are so fettered by hackneyed interpreta- 
tions that they dare not put a natural construction 
upon its words, even when to do so would relieve them 
from much doubt and trouble? 

It seems to me that a great and permanent benefit 
would be conferred upon young people if they learned 
nothing more in the weekly lessons of several years 
than to study the Bible for themselves, with their eyes 
wide open, and with hearts prepared to sympathize 

“with its heroes and accept its moral] teachings, and 
minds able to appreciate in some degree its wisdom. 
Those who form a habit of studying it with interest, 
intelligence and sympathy will do better in the long 
ran than those whose emotions are stirred up by a 
teacher for a year or two, but lose all motive to a higher 
life and all knowledge of the way to attain it when he 
or she leaves the school. 

T have purposely omitted reverence from the essen- 
tal qaalities' of the Bible student, because reverence 


will_ come s60n enough under the other conditions, 


and because.meny excellent people are so morbidly 
Of the:letter of the Bible that it is practically 
in‘ thelr hands and the hands of their 
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to separate the text of the Bible from the glosses with 
which it has been covered. For example, they are 
shocked at the suggestion that Adam was not a per- 
fect man, or that his nature was not better before the 
‘* fall” than after it, or finally, that the Bible does not 
say that there was any “fall.” Itis not at all material, 
just now, whether one or the other view upon these 
points is correct. The point is that multitudes of good 
people are horrified at the mere putting of such ques- 
tions; while, in fact, the Book of Genesis has not a 
word to say upon any of these points, and the sin of 
Adam is nowhere described as a ‘‘fall” in any part of 
the Bible.- Now, toa mind afraid to stir outside of 
the beaten track, the whole book is apt to become 
dry. The mind is not allowed to throw any new Nght 
upon the text, and all original thought is at once dis- 
couraged. I asked a very bright and studious girl, 
the other day, to tell me whether there was more than 
one account of the Creation, and how many “ books of 
generations’’ were in Genesis. It would not have 
been fair to axk her to answer either question offhand ; 
but she had absolutely no idea that an answer was 
possible, and occupied weeks in studying Genesis be- 
fore she could give even an imperfect answer. Yet 
she was well educated for a girl of sixteen, and a de- 
voted attendant of Sunday-schools—in every way 
above the average. As to the relations between the 
books of Kings and the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, 
and even Isaiah, the probability is that nine-tenths of 
the scholars in Sunday-schools are ignorant of it, if 
not indeed the majority of the teachers themselves, 
although attention was plainly called to it in the In- 
ternational series of lessons for 1877 and 1878. 

But here interposes some good and solemn soul, and 
asks, ‘‘ Does the salvation of the soul depend upon a 
knowledge of the number of books in Genesis?” No, 
my good friend; but neither does it depend upon any 
knowledge of the text of the Bible. Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob were saved without reading a line of the 
Bible. Yet it is a very good thing to be able to read 
it; and so it is a very good thing to learn to read it 
with intellectual interest and pleasure, as well as with 
proper reverence. And a knowledge of such facts as 
those above mentioned, and a habit of using an in- 
dependent judgment in the interpretation of the text, 
help to make the Bible a living and fascinating book to 
many who have never been able to enjoy it in any 
other way. 

It is not meant by this that the whole time of any 
class should be devoted to mere Biblical criticism. It 
is sufficient objection to such a course that it certainly 
would not make the book interesting. But so far as 
criticism tends to arouse interest, let it be used. [If il- 
lustrations will do it, let them be used. But the test 
of such things should be to see that they awaken 
interest in the book, and not merely in the means used 
to illustrate the book. 


TEMPERANCE OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


SuBJsect.—Benhadad’s defeat, (1 Kings xx., 1-20.) 
CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Defeat through drunkenness. 
Ist. To interest the children in a battle. 

Show the children a picture of a battle, or briefly de- 
scribe one to them. Get them to tell that the officer 
who leads in battle is called the General. Tell them 
that it is not usual to have many generals in one bat- 
tle. Talk about the leadership of kings in battle, and 
of the way in which the soldiers would keep their eyes 
upon the king, and fight bravely as they followed him. 

2d. To teach how the battle was lost when thirty and 
two kings helped Benhadad, King of Syria. 

Ask the children if they would like to hear about a 
battle in which a large number of kings came to help 
the King of Syria. The children will be helped to real- 
ize the grandeur of the occasion if the teacher should 
show, or pin to the blackboard, thirty-two gilt paper 
crowns, and let them count how many. Describe the 
people whom Benhadad came to fight as only enough 
to make a small city. Let the children know how 
proud and strong Benhadad felt by reading and talking 
about vers. 2-6, the words of his unjust demands. 

Withoat giving any of the details, tell in as few words 
as possible the result of the battle. Benhadad and his 
great host were scattered by the small army of the 
King of Israel. The children will be surprised to know 
that the great army and host of kings did not win the 
battle. Let them guess why it was. Then the teacher 
should open the Bible and read from verse 16: “‘ But 
Benhadad was drinking himself drunk in the pavilion, 
he and the thirty and two kings that helped him.’*. For 
@ reason why the smal] army won the victory read 
verse 13. 

8d. To teach that drunkenness defeats us in battling 
with sin, and God alone can give us the victory. 

Ask the children if they know that they are kings— 
kings over themselves, over their bodies. Get them to 
name thirty-two helpers whieh they hsve—a head, two 


eyes, two cars, 8 nose, 8 mouth, two strong arms, ten 


fingers, two strong limbs, ten toes. Describe a drunk- 
ard, and show a picture of one, and teach how all of 
the members of his body are defeated through drunk- 
enness from doing their work, the feet staggering, 
etc 


Close the lesson with great emphasis that if we 
would win in the battle against sin it must be God 
who will give us the victory. 


Hooks and Authors. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

If Mr. Johnson had published his very clever and in- 
teresting book under a title like that frequently em- 
ployed in Europe, ‘‘ Notes for the History of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement,” we should not have been obliged 
to make any criticisms at all about it except those of 
commendation; but, in effect, Mr. Johuson is like a 
man in a great battle who sees and describes, however 
brilliantly and ably, that part of the battle only in which 
heis engaged. In the period of which he writes slavery 
was looked upon with approval by a small though in- 
creasing body of apologists and defenders; it was 
looked upon with indifference, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, was not looked upon at all by the 
great body of American people until their own per- 
sonal interests were invaded and attacked by it. Apart 
from these two classes, its earnest and resolute ene- 
mies were of two kinds; the first held that all slave- 
holding was a sin, that every slave-holder was guilty 
before God, that his duty was that of immediate eman- 
cipation of his slaves, and that no consideration could 
avail to defend him from the charge of crime so long 
as he failed to perform that duty. These were the 
Abolitionists; and of these William Lloyd Garrison 
was the ablest, the most resolute, and the most log- 
ical, if not also the most courageous. We think his 
position was radically wrong, but we honor him for 
his spirit of courage and self--acrifice, ana for the 
fidelity with which he adhered to his convictions 
through evil report as well as good report, and for the 
service which he rendered to the community by arous- 
ing its conscience against a wrong which he failed 
rightly to interpret. The other class of antagonists to 
slavery, just as courageous, just as faithful to their 
convictions, just as ready to sacrifice reputation, place 
and money in maintaining them, held that slavery was 
a social rather than an individual sin, that the guilt of 
it rested on the community and upon everyone who 
conspired to maintain or defend it, but not on every 
individual in the community who was a slaveholder. 
The distinction between social and individual crimes 
is perfectly simple. It is a monstrous crime for New 
York city to suffer its streets to retain the accumulated 
filth of months to promote diseases which hurry many 
to an untimely death; but it does not follow that it is 
the duty of every citizen of New York to take a broom, 
a shovel, or a hoe, and turn out to-morrow morning to 
clean his proportionate section of the city. The anti- 
slavery men believed that there were many slave-holders 
who would violate the golden rule by the immediate 
emancipation oftheir slaves. They held that their duty 
was a complicated and difficult one; that it was their 
duty to serve their slaves by love as well as it was 
possible to do under the system under which both 
were placed; they believed that the work of emancipa- 
tion was to be brought about not by assaults upon the 
conscience of the individual slaveholder, but by teach- 
ing the entire community that slavery as a social, in- 
dustrial system violates the laws of industry, the laws 
of political economy, the law of universal humanity 
and the fundamental law of God. Mr. Johnson belong- 
ed with Mr. Garrison to the former class of men, the 
Abolitionists; and his book is really only a history of 
their contribution to the anti-slavery movement. He 
has told us of Mr. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Gerritt 
Smith, Mr. Lundy, George Thompson, Arthur Tappan, 
James G. Birney, Owen Lovejoy, Stephen 8. Foster, 
Parker Pillsbury, but he has either had nothing to say 
or made but the merest passing allusion to Charles 
Sumner, Joshua L. Giddings, Henry Wilson, W. H. 
Seward, Salmon P. Chase, and the whole body of polit- 
ical anti-slavery men. He has considerable to say re- 
specting Lucretia Mott, Angelina Grimke and Abby 
Kelly Foster, but nothing respecting the influence ex- 
erted by Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’; he gives 
not too much honor to Rev. Samuel J. May, but too 
little to Theodore Parker; not too much to the “‘ Liber- 
ator,” but we do not discover a reference to the ‘‘In- 
dependent’’ and the trio of anti-slavery ministers who 
edited it, Drs. Storrs, Thompson and Bacon, nor a sip- 
gie allusion to the anti-slavery work wreught by their 
pioneer, Henry Ward Beecher. These were certainly 


1 Wiliam Lloyd Garrison and hie Times ; or, Sketches of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement io America, and of the Man who was 
its Founder an@ Moral Leader. By Oliver Johnson. With 
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all men and women of Garrison’s ‘‘ Times,” and their 
work certainly belongs in anything like a complete 
sketch of the anti-slavery movement in America. 
There is not, either, in the book any reference to what 
was certainly the pioneer of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this city, the Manumission Society. 

As a history of the Abolitionists the book seems to 
us complete and comprehensive. It is written by one 
who sympathized with their spirit and agreed with 
them in their methods ; this is as it should be; the his- 
tory of great movements should be written by sym- 
pathetic friends rather than by critics, for only friends 
can understand the movement. Criticism comes after 
the history. There are some traces, in the book, of Mr. 
Johnson’s controversy in the New York “ Tribune” 
with some of his clerical critics. The book would 
have been better without these controversial para- 
graphs; they belong to the newspapers rather than to 
the historical volume; but this is a small matter and 
the reader can easily do for them what Mr. Johnson 
would perhaps himself do were he to revise the vol- 
ume, omit them, without seriously impairing the value 
of the work. 

MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS.' 

The publishers of the International Scientific Series 
applied to Dr. Lindsay to contribute to that series a 
work upon “ Mind in the Lower Animals ;” but when 
one volume was mapped out it was found by the author 


that only half the story was told. The discussion of 


mind in our humble relatives was not complete unless 
disorders of mind were also discussed. Thus the 
present work outgrew the proportions of the plan for 
the series, and is issued as a distinct work in two &vo 
volumes; the first treating of mind -in health, and the 
second of mind in disease. One would therefore rea- 
sonably expect a compiete discussion of the theme 
which the author has worked upon so long in many 
lands with tireless enthusiasm. About the range 
of his knowledge there is no question; nor as to the 
extent of his travels, from Iceland to Morocco and 
Egypt, and from the Canadas to New South Wales. 
Where he has not gone in person he has gone in fancy, 
nnder the guidance of those who have explored where 
he has not, and has laid under tribute for his theories 
the ‘“‘fere nature of all quarters of the globe,” as gath- 
ered in zodlogical gardens and menageries. In all this 
survey of the field he has followed with determination 
the purpose to discover whether other animals than 
man, and what animals, exhibit such phenomena as in 
him are ascribed to, or are inseparably associated with, 
one idea—mind; and by ‘‘ mind”’ he means “‘ reason as 
contradistinguished from mere instinct.” In seeking to 
accowplish this, Dr. Lindsay has for his objective pur- 
pose the elevation of the lower members of the series 
to the level of the higher, and in this he differs from 
the average student of phenomena, as shown in the 
comparative study of cerebral action. The outcome of 
such study has, as a rule, been to reduce man’s propor- 
tions to the standard of the animals below him. 

When the author errs in this direction it is because 
he is an enthusiast for the brute (he objects to the 
term); not that he loves man less, but a weeping rat 
or a broken-hearted dog more. This sometimes leads 
to gentle abuse of the human family in some of its 
poorer specimens, as when he proves that all dogs are 
higher than some men, because the dog worships man 
whilst the Andaman Islanders worship nothing. ‘This, 
by the way, is not proven; voyagers to that region 
bearing contradictory testimony as to the spiritual de- 
velopment of this degraded people. They may possibly 
find, on better acquaintance, that the Mincopies wor- 
ship a deity, as they discovered, after long assertion 
to the contrary, that they were not cannibals. We do 
not question the correctness of the basis of this inves- 
tigation, that the function of thought belongs to all ani- 
mals in larger or less degree ; and that che blind phrase 
‘‘instinct’”’ has been made to cover a multitude of men- 
tal phenomena not understood. When Dr. Lindsay 
assures us that the term ‘‘a mere parrot”’ is no longer 
applicable to one who repeats only what he hears, be- 
cause there is a bird, personally known to him, who 


originates ideas and joins intelligently in the conversa- 


tion of the family, we do not question his veracity 
nor—publicly —doubt his discrimination; but when he 
quotes Mr. Lee of the Brighton Aquarium as his 
authority for the “‘ morbid imagination” of the devil- 
fish on the one hand and the unaccountable levity of a 
squid that ‘‘ performs quadrille figures” on the other, 
we feel as if the line ought to be drawn somewhere, to 
protect writers of ‘‘ works of the imagination” and 
devotees of the Terpsichorean art. 

The purchaser of these two volumes which show. 
such enthusiastic research will doubtless be surprised 
at the author’s announcement that they constitute only 
‘san outline” of the subject. But this is really the 
fact. As an analysis they are thoroughly exhaustive ; 


but to make them of real service to one who would 


1 Mind tn the Lower Animals, By W. Lander Lindsay, M.D.. 
F. M. 8. B., ete. 


prosecute the study of the things here suggested, the 
bibliography of the subject, which is appended to the 
second volume, and the “‘ enumeration of species,” 
through tables covering 77 pages, will be found per- 
haps the most valuable part of the work. It would be 
doing a good service if the study of this subject 
could be introduced to the notice of those who have 
to do with the care of the lower animals; for it would 
teach that discrimination the best fruit of which is 
kindness. The better part of the public is beginning 
to appreciate the labors of Mr. Bergh in this direc- 
tion, to which the wide and exact knowledge of Dr. 
Lindsay adds the force of scientific study. 


The Portfolio for February. The usual trinity of 
etchings is in this number of the Portfolio varied by an 
engraving in facsimile of one of the late J. D. Harding's 
landscapes in Syria. It is a good specimen of the artist's 
mannerisms, which are so well known that any one who 
looks at all critically upon pictures can recognize them at 
a glance. Few men bave done more to popularize art than 
Mr. Harding, and we “7 readily forgive his faults of 
technique for the sake of his zeal in the cause. In this 
connection an incident may be quoted from Mr. William 
Walker’s sketch of the artist. When Harding was a boy 
he was one day walking through one of the London parks 
and saw an artist sketching a group of trees. He was at 
the time beginnmg to feel tha artistic impulse, and ap- 
proached with the intention of asking some questions. 
The artist rudely shut the book with such an offensive 
manner that young Harding hastened away, and, hiding 
behind a building, fairly wept with a sense of injury, and 
registered a vow on the spot that if be ever learned the 
principles of art he would teach them to everybody. His 
many and excellent publications attest the faithfulness 
with which he fulfilled his vow. The frontispiece is a de- 
lightful etching of the ruined Abbey of Jedburgh in winter, 
with the river and snow-covered banks in the foreground. 
This is by C. O. Murray, after a picture by George Reid, 
R. 8. A. The other large etching is a street in Cambridge. 
The reading matter is, as, usual full of information and 
suggestion on all the topics treated. (J. W. Bouton ) 


Electricity as related to Medicine and Surgery, by A. D. 
Rockwell, A. M.,M. D., is a compendium of theory and 
practice by an expert in the department of the healing 
art of which it treats. It is intended to be supplementary 
to the large work published some time since by Dr. Rock- 
well and Dr. Beard. The lerge work has passed to the 
dignity of a standard in electro-therapeutics and has been 
translated into both German and French. The present 
work is very concise in statement and clear in sty le it not 
only treats of electro-physiology and electro-therapeutics, 
but describes in detail the apparatus used in such practice 
and illustrates 1ts use in numerous cases of special disease. 
The whole subject of electricity and magnetism has been 
degraded in the mind of the better class of people by the 
fact that it has been so freely used by charlatans without 
conscience, and by patients themselves without knowledge. 
It is the commonest thing to hear thata sick person is 
being treated by electricity, but the reading of such a 
work as Dr. Rockwell's shows not only how vague such a 


Statement is, but how possible it is to fall into error as to 


the kind of treatment required. The value of electrical 
treatment is unquestioned by the best practioners; and 
their confidence in Dr. Rockwell’s method is shown by bis 
long service at the New York State Woman’s Hospital, 
and the numerous cases transferred from their bands to 
his as to one specially skilled in the direction of this subtle 
agent, electricity, in its work of mercy and restoration. _ 


The Christian Preacher. By Howard Crosby. (A.D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) When it was announced that Dr. Crosby 
was to deliver the sourseof Yale lectures on Preaching for 
1879-80 there was instant expectation of some vigorous 
and not commonplace counsel. The wide experience of 
the lecturer both in preaching and teaching justified the 
hope of something valuable. The result has not been a 
disappointment; and this volume, which contains the lect- 
ures, will long be consulted fr robust and manly thought. 
The title page is a symbol of the cleanness and clearness of 
the whole book. There is nothing superfluous there. The 
author is Howard Crosby, without Chancellor, Rev., D.D., 
or LL.D. There is good teaching for seminary students 
in that. The seven lectures embrace the physical, mental 
and spiritual necessities of one who would be a Christian 
preacher, presented in concise and effective language. 
There would be fewer churchless pastors in the next gener- 
ation if the sound advice here given were generally accept- 
ed. If there seems to be undue severity here and there it 
is because there is need of it in the actual experience of 
life. The Chancellor is too warm a friend of the kingdom 
of God on earth to refuse any one a position which he 
could properly fill. The fifth lecture (enjoyed most by the 
author) like a central fire lights up the whole volume. 
The lectures compel thought, start inquiry, and are at 
every point helpful. 

The Philosophy of Art. (Appletons.) Of this version of 
“ Heegel’s Alsthetik"’ Mr. Wm. M. Bryant is the editor 
and translator. He frankly acknowledges, however, his 
obligation to the French translation of M. Charles Bénard, 
which he has freely used, comparing it constantly, how- 
ever, with the original, and abandoning the lead of the 
Frenchman wherever a serious deviation wasapparent. Al- 
though the present volume does not pretend to embrace all 
of Haegel’s esthetic system, it makes good the deficiency 
through introductory and supplementary pages. The only 
part professedly given in its entirety is the second, which 
contains the most important deductions of the great Ger- 
man philosopher. Our modern school of artistic dilettanti 


ality of the friend and pastor on ite pages, but set'siso the 
opening gate to hours of pleasant and helpful thoughs 


need not dip into this book with the idea of adding to their 
somewhat superficial accomplishments. Hegel's study of 
art goes back to the foundations of things, and traces its 
influence through the profouadest mysteries of philosophy 
and religion. The analogies between printing and music, 
between music and poetry, between poetry and sculpture 
and architecture, are all deeply interesting to an artistic 
mind, which looks beneath the surface and seeks for un- 
derlying principles. To such minds Hegel’s works are to 
be commended as of a broad and comprehensive character, 
which has, and must continue to have, a world-wide influ- 
ence. 

Musings in Verse on the Collects. By Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. (London, W. Kent & Co.) We are informed by a 
friend of the author who sends us this volume for notice 
that it is published for the benefit of the English Church at 
Biarritz, France, where there is a considerable American 
colony who are interested in its success. Lord Selborne 
has written an introduction appreciative alike of the 
author, her motive and her work, and pointing out the 
literary and gsthetic value of the English Collects to the 
Christian world. The metrical translations of t:.e Collects, 
for such in effect they are, wbich form the main portion of 
the volume, are characterized by great purity of thought 
and diction, without any of the fictitious efforts at gh- 
flown forms of expression which so often lower the tone of 
mvdern poetry. Indeed, so homely and unpretentious is 
the phraseology that one is often tempced to suspect that 
the author purposely restramed herse'f for very dread of 
seemiag to be ambitious rather than devotional. Wecom- 
mend the book to our Episcopalian friends, and wish suc- 
cess to the Church at Biarritz. The book may be ordered 
through the Scribners, or through Amery. (3s. 6d. 
Sterhoag.) 

Vergil, by H. Nettleship (D. Appleton & Co.), is the latest 
addition to the series of classical writers edited by J. R. 
Green. It is a careful and scholarly account of the poet’s 
hfe and work; and while it does not set Virgil in the world 
of his surroundings as graphically as the last volume in 
the same series set Euripides in the age of Athenian free 
thought, it is a valuable compend of a great poet's history 
and writings. Virgil enjoys a fame which has been singu- 
larly uniform and free from change. The Middle Ages 
almost canonized him, and his serene figure in Dante’s 
great poem is significant. He was the first of the ancients 
to enter modern literature, and it was a noble tribute to 
his inteliectual rank that he came in companionship with 
the first of modern poets, The secret of his popularity is, 
no doubt, the fine humanity which was characteristic of 
the man and of his work. With more imaginaticn and 
warmth, more of sympathy and sweetness, than fell to 
the lot of any other poet of his race, he possesses far more 
than they the interest of the modern mind. This brief 
biography is,of course, greatly condensed, and to this is 
due in large measure the fact that it is less popular in 
treatment than could have been wished. 

Missions and Missionary Society of the M. E. Church. 
By J. M. Reid, D.D., 2 vois. (Phillips & Hunt.) This is the 
story of a beraism which has only been equaled by the 
success of heroes in fulfilling their purpose. Dr. Reid's 
only difficuity in reciting the missionary enterprise of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been to chouse amid the 
wealth of material at his disposal the matter which could 
be compressed within two volumes and yet give a survey 
of the field. His position as one of the Secretaries of the 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church notonly gives bim 
facilities for bis work, but bis own training and education 
have been in contact with the atmosphere of mission work 
from an early age. He has furnished an account of the 
vigorous and devoted missionary work of his Church 
which will stir the heart of his brethren in the ministry 
and stimulate the liberality of the Church to carry on the 
work so wel] begun. Not the least interesting feature of 
these volumes are the pictures which show the modest 
beginnings of church architecture in the mission fields and 
the rude shelter under which the first laborers were boused. 

Chapin's First Principles of Political Economy. (New 
York, Sheldon & Co.) This work is based on “‘ Wayland’s 
Elements of Political Economy,” as recast a year or two 
sine by Dr. Chapin, and is des'gned for bigh schools and 
academies. It is an excellent work and is perhaps a better 
representative of Dr. Chapin than the larger work iv. In 
some cases the smaller work presents points that do not 
appear in the other; as, for example, in the section on 
banks. We should make a criticism in one particular to 
which most books on this subject are obnoxious. There is 
a lack ef information, as distinct from the statement and 
discussion of principles. Thus, we are not informed as to 
the money of the United States. We are nowhere told 
what a dollar is. The quest on of a double standard is dis- 
cussed, but whether we have the double standard or the 
single we are not informed. The seignorage on gold coins 
is indeed given—incorrectly, though, as a change ws 
made five years ago—but nothing is said as to the silver 
coins. The general views of Dr. Chapin are sound, and 
they are stated with clearness and precision. 

Are These Things So? by the Rev. Emory J. Haynes (N. 
Tibballs & Sons), is a volume of paragraphs from the ser- 
mons of a year. Mr. Haynes is the popular pastor of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and the 
impression made by these selected passages is that bis popu- 
larity is due to causes which have po relation to the clap- 


trap and sensational striving for effect so common in city . 


pulpits. The book is meant only to furnish the sterting- 
points of meditation. We can easily believe that the 
distant friends"* and the ‘‘ imprisoned invalids” of 
parish, for whom the book was begun, will take up 
little volume many a time, and not only see the individy= 
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through its suggestion. The utterances here recorded are 
full of purpose as well as poetry; and only that attention 
has been given to the methods of expression which will 
secure the recollection of the truth stated after its shell of 
words has fallen out of the memory. 

China Painting in America. By Camille Piton. (John 
Wiley & Sons.) This little volume is accompanied by a 
large portfolio of designs, drawn by the best artists, and 
intended to afford beginners every advantage attainable 
short of personal instruction. The writer seems to bave 
undertaken his literary task with a better appreciation of 
the wants of beginners than is usual with professionals. 
He does not confine himself altogether to dry details, but 
is rather apt to take a text from the epigrammatic writ- 
ings of Charles Blaue and enlarge thereupon before set- 
tling down to his more serious work. Five years ago the 
publication of such a bork as this would not bave occurrd 
to an American publisher, but now it will find plenty cf 
readers. It gives full directions as to the choice, prepara- 
tion and arrangement of colors for the palette, and the 
mode of handlirg in placing them on the different kinds 
of ware which it is intended to decorate. The learner may 
readily acquire from these pages many hints of manipula- 
tion which vears of experiment would not suggest. 

Sebastian Strome, by Julian Hawthorne (Appleton), is 
the story of a divinity studeot in whom the divinity was 
very seriously obscured. He was brilliant without good 
judgment, forceful « ithout strength, and spent more effort 
in ‘* pulling bimse)f together "’ after being set upon by the 
evil forces of bis nature than would have made a decent 
saint out of a weaker man. Mrs. Strome, Sebastian's 
mother, and Smillet, Strome’s devoted follower and friend, 
are the only really worthy people in the book. The other 
conspicuous characters are interesting in a forced and im- 
probable way. We do not think Mr. Hawthorne has 
written a wholesome story or painted a valuable moral in 
Sebastian Strome. There is some good description of 
mental states and some well-conducted dialogue, but the 
religious convictions are not imperative enough iu their 
tone to be thoroughly trusted: and tbe love does not lie 
deep enough to be coveted. One may be entertained by 
the story for an hour, but will be not much richer for the 
time expended. 

Dr. McCosh, in his book on The Emotions (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), written in his usual somewhat diffuse but clear 
style, bas undertaken a minute discrimination and a broad 
classification of these important phenomena of the mind. 
The elements involved in all emotion he finds to be four: 
(1) what he calls the motive principle or appetence; (2) the 
idea of something fitted to gratify or disappoint this mo- 
tive principl-; (3) a conscious feeling; and :4) an organic 
affection. The organic affection Dr. McCush clearly shows 
is not, as the physiological psychologists claim, a primary 
coneomitant or correlate of the emotion, but truly a result 
of this, from which it differs so widely that it only indi- 
cates obscurity of thought to confound the two. In his 
classification of the emotions tbe author is hardly so suc- 
cessful as in his individual delineations of them. In this 
latter respect his characterization, though it might be con- 
densed, and would be improved by precise and compact 
definitions, is remarkably clear and comprehensive. 

Faith and Character. By the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D. (Scribners). In the preparation of many of these dis- 
courses, most of which were delivered in the regular course 
of pastoral duty before the Church of the Covenant in this 
city, Dr. Vincent has had especial reference to the prevail- 
ing indifference regarding religion which exi-ts in so many 
directions at the present time. This indifference seems to 
bim more dangerous in its tendency than the spirit of 
speculative dovbt. The title of the volume indicates its 
two general divisions, Faith and Character. Although the 
sermons were not prepared in the order wherein they are 
here presented they fall naturally into harmonious se- 
quence, and present a consecutive scheme of practical 
Christian life. ‘Their literary style is polished, and the 
language is that of a cultured student of the best models, 
while this characteristic oes not in the least impair their 
energy or diminish their force. 
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Modern Painters. 


‘New Subscription ‘Edi- 


5 vols., 8vo. All the Plates .............. 25 


Art Culture: A Handbook of Art Techni- 
calities and Criticisms. Edited by Rev. 
W.H. Platt. 12mo. 

Aratra Pentelici— Lectures on Sec ulpture. 

12mo. Plates. 

Ariadne Florentina—Lectures on Wood and 
Metal Eugraving. 12mo. Plates.... .... 

Lectures on Art. 12mo, 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

12mo. Plates. 

Poetry of Architecture. 12mo. Plates.... 

Two Paths: Lectures on Art, Decoration. 

12mo. Plates. 

Part I, Porcelain 


Piton’s China Painting in America. 


Part II. Japanese.Decorative 
Part III. Underglaze Painting........................ 
The Complete Work. Containing the above 3 Albums 

of Plates and Volume of Text. Cloth............... 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
751 Broadway. New York. 

Liibke, Wilbelm,—Outlines of the History of Art. A new 
translation from the Seventh German Edition. 
Edited with Notes, by Clarence Cook, in two vol- 
umes, Roval 8vo. With nearly 600 illustrations. 


3 00 


12mo._. $2 00 


18 00 


3 00 


$14 00 


Maberly.—The Print Collector. Arg introduction to the 
knowledge of Ancient Prints, with suggestions as 
to the mode of Collecting. Edjted with an intro- 
duction and notes by Robert Hoe, Jr, and with an 
account of some of the principal modern etchers 
and their works. 1 vol, large 8vo. With illustr’s.. 

History of Painting in all Ages. By Prof. Alfred Woltman 
and Dr. Karl Woermann, Translated from the 
German and edited by Prof. Sidney Colvin, of Cam- 
bridge University. lo two royal 8vo volumes, With 
over 400 illustrations. In Press..................... 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 

Christ in Art. Over 100 full-page engravings from the 
famous Bida Designs, illustrative of the Gospel Life 
of Christ. Edited by Edward Eggleston, D.D. .... 

The One Hundred Greatest Men of History. Biographies, 
and large plate engravings from rare portraits. 
8 vols. Sheets and plates in portfoiio. Poetry, Art, 

Religion, Philosophy, History, Science, Statesman- 
ship and War, loavention. Writers: Emerson, 
Matthew Arnold, Froude, Dean Stanley, Noah 
Porter, Taine, Renan, Helmholz, &c........ per vol. 

Woman in Sacred History: Narrative Biographies of 
Eminent Women of the Bible, by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Illustrated With 25 chromo-lithographs 
after famous paintings, 25 Parts. 


6 00 


$6 00 


CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 


596 Broadway, New York. 

Doré Illustrations to the following: Don Quixote, $12; 
cheaper ed, $7.50; Munchausen, $4; Atala, $15; 
* Bible, 2 vols., $64; Dante's Inferno, Purgatory and 
Paradise, each $20; Croquemitaine, $4; Fairy 
Tales, 8vo., $2; La Fontaine's Fables, $12; Doré 
Gallery, $50; Wandering Jew, 8vo., $6.50; Paradise 

Lost, $20. All 4to. except as above. 
Great Painters of Christendom, By Forbes Robinson..... 
Turner's Art Studies of Home Life.......................... 


Vou. XXI., No. 11. 


HOUCHTON, OSCOOD & CoO., 
47 Franklia Street. Boston. 
Allonge’s Charcoal $1 
Baker's Origin and Antiquity of Engraving................. 5 
Clements, Clara Erskine.—A Handbook of Legendary and 


Mythological Art... ........ 
“ os Painters, Sculptors, Architects 
Engravers, aod their Works® 325 


- Artists of the Nineteenth Cen. 
and their Works. 2 vols, 5 
Hunt, William M. Talks on Art. 
Jameson, Mrs. Anna. —Sketches of Art.. 


Sacred and Legendary AM 3 bo 

Artin Japan........ 20 
Knowlton, Helen M.—Hints for Pupils in Drawing and 

Shedd's (Mrs.) Famous Painters and Paintings. 


Sweetser, M. F.—Artists’ Biographies. vols .......cach 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington Street, Boston. 
Art Treasures of Germany: The Most Important Pictures 
of Dresden, Cassel, Brunswick, Berlin, Munich and 


Vienna. Portraits and notices. 4to.......... . .. £50 
Croeby, 8. 8.—The Early Coins of America and the Laws 

Governing their Issue... cece 

Jones, Owen.—The Grammar of Ornament. 

Gilt back and edges . .... Dw 
Parker, J. H.—Concise Dictionary of Terms used i in » Arc hi- 

Pugin.—Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament. 73 plates, 

gold and colors and woodcuts. Imp. 4to........... WO 


Racinet.—Le Costume Historique. 500 plates in colors, 
gold, silver, or Camateu. To be BW parts. Small 

Retzch's Illustrations to Goethe's ‘Faust. “With Taylor's 
translation. Oblong 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
299 Washington street, Boston. 


Fuller, Margaret.—Art, Literature and the Drama $1 & 
Thoughts about Art...... ... 2m 

Etchings and Etchers........................ . 
Lessing, G. E..—The Laocoon..... ...... ede 
Morris, Wm.—The Decorative Arts.. sae ») 
Neriker, M. Alcott.—Studying Art Abroad 
Pion, E.—Thorwaldsen's Life and Works... 
T ewhitt, R. St. John.—Christian Art and Symbolism, 2 00 
Our Sketching Club.. 

Tytler, Sarab.—Old Masters and their Pictures. 
Modern Painters and their Paintings...... 1 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pear! Street, New York. 
Ge Harper's CaTALoeve mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents 


in stampn. 
Art Decoration applied to Furniture. Mrs. Harriet P. 
Art Hints. By J.J. Jarvis........ 
Benjamin's Contemporary Art in Europe. 
Lossing’s History of the Fine Arts. Tll..................... 73 
Parton's Caricature and other Comic Art. Ill.......... 
Prime's Pottery and Porcelain. Ill...................... 


Young's (Miss) Ceramic Art. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Hond Street, N. Y. 
D. APPLETON & Co.'s CATALOGUE mailed free to any addreasa in 
the United Statea. 


Beckwith, A.—Majolica and Fayence. Cioth............... $1 © 
Doremus, 8. D.—Great Lights in Sculpture and Painting. 
12mo, Cloth, 1 
Dwight's Introduction to Study of Art.............. ....... 18 
Poet's Gallery. 
Radcliffe, A. G. —Schools and Masters of Painting. 
Ill. Cloth, 3 
Roliin, H, J.—Studio, Field and Gallery. 12mo. Cloth... 
Ruskin on Painting. Paper, #cts. Cloth................. @ 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arte.. ......... 3H 
Taine’s Lectures on Art. 2vols 
Thornbury’s Life of Turner. Hius.. 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fitth Avenue, New York. 
PUTNAM CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt 
Art Handbooks, Putnam's Series of. Edited by Susan N 


Carter. Vols. L-VI.. eac h 
Mathetics, the Principles of. By Henry N _ Day opeounin . 20 
Conversations on Art Methods. By Thomas Couture.. 1B 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond Street, New York. 
Marshall's Anatomy for ... $9 09 
Thompson, Kate.—A Handbook to the Public Picture Gal- 
leries of Europe .. 


Ss. C. CRICCS & COMPANY, 
25 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Bianc.—The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Trav® 
lated from the french of Charles Blanc es Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett. Ill. 8vo., cloth. 
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Maron 17, 1880. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The recetpt of all new publications delivered 
ot the Editorial of tht paper == be 
wknowlkdged in tta earleat 
Publtahers will confer a favor by pe nF ad- 
viewing ua of any omtasion im thts respect. 
comnanwing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all casea. 

ROBERT CARTER & Buos. 
Giberne, Agnes.— Muriel 
T. 6. PETERSON. 
Feuillet, Oct«ve.— The Litle Countess, 
ADV4aNCEe PUBLISHISG Co. 
Goedwin. Fev. E. P., D.D. and 
Infidelity 


PRESSLEY & BLAKISTON. 
Wood, Dr. BH. C.— Brain-Work and Over. Work. 
HARPER & Buos. 
DUTTON & Co. 
— The Gate of Paradise 
Lee & SHEPAKD. 
Baker, G. M.—The Prize —— 
GINN & Ti kat 
Whitney. W. D.. and Mre. Koox. 
Leeeons in English 
MAGAZINES. Wesleyan Mies'y, Penn Monthly. 
Uvriversity Cireulare, frinter's. Leslie's sunday, 
Applet Journal, tmineter 'eacher. Weet- 
minster Quartoriy. nbeam, Evangelical ( hris- 
Congregati Pacitic schoo! and 
Home Journa!. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Miss Sprague, ‘‘ The Earnest Trifler,”’ is 
thirty-two. 

—A ‘Concord Guide Book " is announced 
by D. Lothrop & Co. 

—There is a call for a large free public 
library in New York city. 

—Mr. John Fiske has been lecturing to the 
Buffalonians on American bistory. 

—Mr. Henry James's new novel, ‘‘ Confi- 
dence,"’ is selling fast. The orders are 
abead of the supply. 

—A second large edition of the new issue 
of Hallam is preparing by Armstrong & 
Son and T. Y. Crowell. 

—A.8S. Barnes & Co. are preparing new 
and spacious manufacturing quarters in 
Brooklyn for their extensive and growing 
business. 

—The very valuable “ Reader's Hand 
Book.’’ by Brewer, has already passed toa 
second edition. Tois is a work which no 
reader can well do without. 

—A forthcoming article by Mr. Stedman 
in * Secribner’s Monthly " has for its subject 
Edgar A. Foe, and will be enriched by a 


portrait never before published. 
—In our review of Mr. Linton’s ** Practi- 


cal Hints on Wood Engraving” last week, 
we inadvertently named Messrs. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. as the publisners, instead of 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard by whom it 1s issued. 

—** A Fool's Errand” could not for months 
be bought in Washington on account of the 
timidity of the bookseliers. They are gain- 
ing courage now, however, and a fourth 
edition of 10,000 copies is said to be in 
press. 

—Albert Cogswell, of New York, has be- 
gun the publication of the “Star Series of 
Classie Fiction."’ to include such old stand- 
bys as the ‘Scottish Chiefs,” *‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” ‘Swiss Fami'y Robin- 
son,"’ ** Robinson Crusoe,” Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” ‘Children of the Abbey,” and 
‘*Gulliv r’s Travels.” The size will be 
12mo, and the price one dollar. 

—A memorial volume of the late Rev. C. 
D. Helmer’s works 1s in course of prepara- 
tion under the care of Dr. Mathews, of Chi- 
cago, of which the sermons will be edited 
by the Rev. Edward Bartlett, and the poetry 
by Dr. Clark, of Lockport, New York. The 
volume will be made up entirely of Mr. Hel- 
mer s written sermons, essays and poetry. 
Mr. Beecher will write the introduction. 
This work may be looked for with much io 
terest, as Mr. Helmer was a born poet, his 
prose efforts even containing much of the 
poetical element. Messrs. E. Barnes & Co. 
are the publishers. 

—The Easter cards published by L. Prang 
& Co. are both beautiful and varied. There 
are rich and gorgeous colors and antique 
and conventional styles of decoration, and 
also patterns of a more delicate and lovely 
color and design. Of the smaller cards there 
are some with a beautiful combination of 
eggs and feathers, with ao appropriate stan- 
za; and a selection of Bible texts with a deli- 
cate spray of flowers or wheat on a gilt band 
deserve special mention. Beside tue card 
proper there is a ‘Nest of Easter eggs’’ with 
a beautifully illuminated cover, each egg re- 
presenting one of the Christian graces, and 
each evfulded leaflet giving a selection ap- 
propriate to each of the seven eggs on the 
cover. The most exquisite of all these 
cards, however, is a large one, on the out- 
side of which the true Easter lily is repre- 
sented on a silver background, with a bywn 
of Jeremy Taylor’s and one of Dr. Neale’s 
elegantly illuminated on the inside. Many 
of the beautiful designs used this year fol- 
low Mrs. O, E. Whitney's beautiful work 
on flowers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready the Popular Edition of 


The Life of Christ. 


BY CANON FARRAR. 
izme. 502 Pages Cloth, $1.00. 
200,000 copies of this remarkable book have 
been sold in Eogiand and this country, and it 
18 now furnished, in an attrac ive and durable 
form, at a price witbin the reach of all. 


One Volume Edition Now Ready of 


The Life and Work 
of St. Paul. 


BY REV. F. w. FARKAR,. D. D. 
1 vel... Sve. SOO pages. 4 Mapa, Cloth, 
$3.00. 2 vols. 1380 pages, 4 Maps, 
Cloth, $6.00. 


A Beautiful Easter Present: 


The Gate of Paradise 


A DREAM OF EASTER-EVE. Printed with 
ared rule around the pages; beautifuliy 
illuminated covers, «ith gold cross and 
appropriate flowers; tiled at side with 
white siik mbbon. Size 5x6 ioches, 50c. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


FE. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 } Broadway, New York. 


THE MACAZINE OF ART 
For MARCH, price 25e., coutains— 
Widowed.”’ By Faank Hott, Frontiapicee 


ir-svener Gallery: Winter Exhibitien. 
sheiching Grounds: On the Thresh- 


With Four Illustrations. 
A Rundle of Rue. Being Memorials of Artista 
foes ntly Decea-ed. With 

and Two Illustrations 


ye. With Five Eneravings 
to the Voung Mother. By L. Best. 

Seedlework. ith Four Illustrations. 
Treasure Houses of With 
Four Illustrations, 
Our Living Artiate., Fraxx A With 

Por rait and Illustration. 
Decorative A rt. With Four Illustrations. 
An Hoar Old Masters atthe Royal 
Academy. With Two lilustrations 
Every sort of fine or decorative artis bere repre 
sented, but pictures and painters justly occupy the 
most prominent position. The biowraphies of artists 
form an agreeable feature ef the magazine, The 
thumb-nail sketches of the most striking pictures in 
our London and provincial exhibitions constitute a 
leasing record of contemporary art work."'—| Spec- 
ator 


Subscription, $2.75 per 5 ear. 


CASSELL. GALPIN & 
ondeon, Paris and New V orn. 


IN RESPONSE TO THE URCENT 
POPULAR DEMAND, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


N Ei W 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, 


By Messrs. Lowry and Doane. 


HIS work will alao contain contributions 

from m-ny other well known and popular 

Sunday Scnool Song writers, and wil! excel in 

Pleasing and Useful Songs and Hymns 
OF GREAT VARIETY. 


Notwitbstanding the enormous rise in paper 
and all other meteriais used in mapnu- 
facturing books, 


Rigiew & Main. will still adhere to their 
old established and popular price: 


$30 per 100 copies in boards. 
Single Speci c ti 
te A Sing pecimen Copy sent in paper 


corera for eramination, as soon as .on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 Bact Niach me Street, 73 Rondeizh nerect, 


THEOLOGY, 
SABBATH - SCHOOL 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
837T Park Row, New York. 


od Cynder School and Family Libra- 
or Past we, Pa ents, Teachers, 
Peop'e & Children. Cutaiogue 


sent free tv any 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers w 


Yale Lectures for 1879-80 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER, 
By HOWARD CROSRY. 
One vol., 12mo... $180 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 
900 Broadway, cor. 20 b 8t., New York. 


BOOKS. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Fractions may be seat in postage-stamps. 


What are Your Children 
Reading ? 


Every parent must answer this ques- 
tion. Every day brings with it the 
record of boys ruived and families 
disgraced by tbe pernicious literature 
which is poisoning the minds of our 
youth. 

The best antidote for bad reading is 
good reading. 


“GOLDEN DAYS” 


FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


is a new weekly, intended expressly 
for children. Each number contains 
16 pages, profusely illustrated, and the 
matter is pure and high-toned, and is 
furnisbed by the ablest writers in the 
country. 
Each number will contain an ex- 
position of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSON of the INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES, prepared with great care 
especially for the boys and giris by 


REV. D. P. KIDDER, 


OF DREW THEOLOGICAL 
NARY. 
Written especially for 


“GOLDEN DAYS.” 


It will contaia interesting stories, 
sketches of adventure, poems, inci- 
dents of travel, wonders of knowledge, 
bumor, puzzies, and indeed everything 
tending to entertain, instruct, and ele- 
vate tne little ones who gather about 
our hearthstones. 


Parents, Educators 


are invited to examine 


“GOLDEN DAYS.” 


Number one wiil be furnished gra- 
tuitously to all. Send for a specimen 
copy. Number Two is now ready price 
six cents, and for sale by ali News 
Agents. 

JAMES ELV ERSON, Publisher, 
Philadeipbia, Pa. 


SEMI- 


and Guardians 


A Commentary on the whole Bible for 


POOL’S ANNOTATIONS 


Upon the Holy Bible, wherein the 
sacred text is inserted, the more difficult 
terms in each verse are explained, seeming 
contradictions reconciled, questions and 
doubts resolved, and the whole text opened. 


Rev. J. C. Ryle, the eminent commen- 
tator on the Gospels, says: ‘* Pool’s An- 
notations are sound, clear and sensible; 
and taking him for all in all, I place him 
at the head of English Commentators on 
the whole Bible.” 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


OX: SELECT ‘LIST sent freq, New Depart- 
ure Book and Pub. Co. - Batavia, 


A Musical Library! 


DITSON & CO, from time to time, gather 
together their best, choicest, most successful 
and popular pieces of sheet music, and bind 
them in handsome volumes of from 200 to 260 

ages, Sheet Music size. There are now 

ks of the series. Collectively, they contain 
nearly all the really good sheet music ever pub- 
lished. Separately considers d, each book is in- 
depend. nt of the other, and holds the best songs 
or pieces of its kind. The very moderate cost 
commends them. 


Price in Boards, $2.00; Cloth, $2.50; Gilt, $3.00 


The following are the VOCAL books only. 
Sunshine of Song. ‘8 popular Songs. 
World of Song. % Songs. Great variety. 
Come ss English Song. 79 Songs. New 


Household Melodies. 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 

Gems of German Song, 100) German Gems. 

Scottlh 160 Seottish “ 

* Sacred 110 of the best. 
Shower of (2 capita! Duets. 
Wreath of Gems, % Songs, quite varied. 
Siiver Wreath. © Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearis, ® Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and lostrumental. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boson. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
&3 Broadway, New York. 


2095 


Harper's YOUNG Peorpue has come to be 
the leading paper for juvenile readers.— 
Troy 


HARDERS YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
16 PAGES. 


The number of Harpers’ Youne PEo- 
PLE dated March 16, 1880, will complete 
the thirteen issues promised to subscrib- 
ers to Harpers’ Week cy for 1880, and 
will therefore be the last number to be 
sent out with that paper. The publish- 
ers will mail the remaining thirty two 
numbers of the first volume, which will 
conclude with the number dated Octo- 
ber 26 1880, postage free, to any address 
in the United Stites or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. Those who wish 
the back numbers, as well as the re- 
mainder of the volume, should send One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, the price of the 
year's subscription. 

The publishers renew their assurance 
that they will make every effort to 
please their young patrons by providing 
weekly an attractive and instructive 
variety of illustrated reading. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Its b-auty is unmistakable. * * * Destined 
to be as widely popular as good editoria! man- 
agement, wise liberality of exoenditure, and 
a correct apprehension of tbe wants of the 
great juvenile reading public can make it.— 
[N. ¥. Evening Posr. 

Full of capital stories and easays for the hit- 
tle folks. and brilliantly illastrated.—{Zion's 
Herald. Hoston. 

Full of inoocent fun and useful knowledge, 
made really entertainiog. The pictures are 
many and good.—(N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

For neatness, elegance of engravirg. and 
contents generally, it is unsurpassed by any 
publication of the kind yet brought to our 
notice.—| Pittsburgh Gaz-tte. 

A weekly paper for children which parents 
need not fear to let their children read at the 
family tireside.—| Hartford Daily Times. 

A mine of intelligent entertainment to the 
young peopie of the land.—|N. Y. Evening 
Mail. 

The stories are bright, entertaining, and 
avoid prosiness, The illustrations are capital. 
IN. Y. Evening Express. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial 
weekly for young folks. It contains a great 
deal of excellent reading at a low figure, and 
will be worth thousands of dollara to every 
community where the boys aod girls are in- 
duced to read it.—{Sunday Scnool Jourual, 
N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 


Terms for Harper’s Young People. 


Four Cents a Numb-r. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS for one year, 
$1 50; Five SUBSCRIPTIONS, one year, 
#7.00—payable in Advance. Postage 


free. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. . $4.00 
HARPER'S B+ZAR, . ~ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. One Year 1.50 


Subscriptions will begin with the Number of 
each Pc riodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where be subscriber 
otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Muney Order or Draft, to avoid 
chance of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklia Square. New Vork City. 


Al AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF 


The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Reprirts, ehich have been eatab/ished 
upward ftor y years, present the beat foreton pert- 
odicals in a co venient fourm sad wifheut 
ment or alteretion. Terms: f clad- 
' wtage): Black*. d,oravy one Review #454 
year; Blackwoos and any one Kevie*, $7; Black- 
wood and tw. Reviews, 0; Blackwood aad three 
Reviews. #1'; any Reviews. $7; spy toree Ke- 
views, $10; the f. ur Reviews, $2: Black w: ood sad 
the four Kevews, $15 -leas ‘han half the price of the 
English «editions. New eubseribers for 84 may 
have witheut charge the numbers for the last 
quarter of i#79 of any of thuse peru dicais that 
toey may sudseribe fur. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
41 Barclay ‘Street, Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. No. 11. 


Che Home. 


OF JEWELS AND PRECLOUS 
II. 
Mr. BEECHER; LAICUS; JENNIE. 
AICUS. You approve of wearing jewels, you say ; 
4 but gems and jewels are so expensive that only 
very few people in the world can have them. An ordi- 
nary family bringing up sons and daughters tind about 
as much as they can manage to give them clothing, 
schooling and anythipg like a start in the world; so 
that givinog gems and jewels is beyond their means. 
Mr. Beecher. That may be very true in respect to 
high-class gems and jewels. It may not be in their 
power to give a diamond, sapphire, ruby or emerald ; 
these are fashionable stones, which are worn by the 
wealthy, but they are by no means all that are worthy 
to be worn. There are fifty within the reach of any 
man that can pay a school bill; a fine garnet, a hya- 
cinth, tourmaline, peridot, agate, onyx, jasper, aqua- 
marine. The whole beryl family, in short, furnishes 
stones that give a great deal of pleasure, and at prices 
within the reach of ordinarily prosperous people. But 
in this matter the community has had very little edu- 
cation: they follow the fashion; everybody aspires to 
a diamond or ruby or sapphire. 


STONES. 


Laicus. Is there not an advantage in owning a dia- 
mond worth money? Is it not money invested? 
Mr. Beecher. A diamond of the first water, yes; 


but diamonds of third or fourth water are very fluc- 
tuating in their values. There are diamonds and dia- 
monds ; there is nothing in the world in which there is 
a greater range. What are called old family stones in- 
crease in value steadily and are worth often $250 or 
$300 a earat, while, since the discovery of the diamond 
fields of South Africa, middle and lower class diamonds 
have gone down immensely in price and can be had for 
£30 a carat and even below. There is no greater mis- 
take than for a person to suppose because he holds a 
diamond he has got a diamond; there are a great 
many not near so good as a white sapphire. 

Laieus. In what lies the difference? 

Mr. Beecher. in the light, the brilliancy and the 
color. Off colors are cheap. 

Laicus. What advantage has a first-class diamond 
over a sapphire? 

Mr. Beecher. 1m brillianey simply. Diamond is in 
the nature of prisms, and analyzes light, and gets out 
the different rays of light, so that it is a white rainbow 
with the power to emit almost any color it will. 

Laicus. Are the prices of diamonds according to 
color? 

Mr. Beecher. Uf they are off color, as it is called, 
they lose in value. But the color may be positive and 
then the value is enhanced. 

Laicus. What are black diamonds? 

Mr. Beecher. ‘They are diamonds that are black. 
The diamond stands alone; it is crystallized carbon ; 
there is no other stone that is that; then there come 
the precious stones that are crystallized alumina or 
clay—the emerald and sapphire; then comes the crys- 
tallized silica—quartz, onyx, aquamarine. 

Laicus. What is the turquois? 

Mr. Beecher. That is another stone; it is quite sepa- 
rate from those | have mentioned; like the opal, it 
stands by itself; its position is in that respect unique. 

Jennie. Now come to the question of a person of 
moderate means who wishes to give a ring that shall 
be valuable for life. 

‘Mr. Beecher. That is a matter very largely of taste: 
but there is, I think, no more beautiful ring than a very’ 
fine garnet, or almandine. 

Jennie. What would be the cost’ 

Mr. Beecher. A ring would cost, according to the 
setting, anywhere from 85 to $10 that is, the ring it- 
self; a stone can be bought large enough for a ring 
anywhere from 83 to 810—a sufficiently beautiful stone 
to be a valuable one to any person, and one to rejoice 
in as long as she lives. 

Laicus. What is the most durable stone? 

Mr. Beecher. Almost all of the stones named 
above are sufficiently durable. It is utterly impos- 
sible by any description to produce what you would 
call a grammar of stones that people who do not 
study it can understand. It is a study, and the best 
thing a buyer can do is to put himself in connec- 
tion with some reputable jeweler who does under- 
stand these things. That is a difficult thing to find. 
Two-thirds of the men who sell precious stones know 
nothing about them, except as merchandise, apy more 
than the silk merchant knows of the properties of the 
mulberry-tree, or of the worm which makes the silk. 
Very few study the matter out of love for it. 

Laicus. Conld you not give us, then, the stones to 
look to for durability. For instance, a pearl (though 
not a stone, it is true) is not durable. 

Mr. Beecher. A pear] requires great dea) of deli- 
cate treatment and care, 


Jennie. What of the opal? 

Mr. Beecher. 1 think the opal should be put, for 
taste, first. I put stones into two classes: those that 
comfort you by their entrancing, steady color, and, 
second, those whose colors add fascination to the 
imagination. Now, the diamond, opal, the very fine 
sapphire, impress one with a hidden life inside of them- 
selves, that comes and goes and flashes on you. You 
instantly fee) that the imprisoned beauty in them looks 
out of the window and coquettes with you and is gone. 
On the other hand, the ruby has a beauty that is still— 
a beauty that lies in color; the emerald the same. A 
peridot is a very beautiful thing. Many other stones 
have a winking, coquetting nature, like opals; the 
labradite, or Labrador spar, that glows out in some at- 
mospheres better than others: these are most enjoy- 
able, and seem to me living companions, They have 
in them something more than color, which is merely 
sensuous. 

Laicus. What could you get buy opal for? 

Mr. Beecher. It depends whether the tide be in or 
out. Just now opals are down. There is a prejudice 
against opals; a superstition that there is no luck 
where there is an opal; although in ancient days opals 
were considered lucky stones. 

Laicus. What do you say about the use of mock 
jewelry when a person cannot afford real? 

Mr. Beecher. The person who can afford real may 
wear mock. Mr. Vanderbilt may wear mock because 
he can afford real. The person who wears mock be- 
cause he cannot afford real is a pretender. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION,* 


By JULIET CoRsOoN, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking Seleri, 
TWELFTH ARTICLE. 


CHEAP MEAT DISHES. 

N the seventh article of this series we gave direc- 

tions for making several cheap and nutritious 
soups from small quantities of meat and vegetables. 
Following the same rule of combination, we shall treat 
this week of economical and palatable meat and vege- 
table stews. The use of these dishes is not so gener- 
ally understood in this country as in Europe. We are 
too fond of large joints of roast meat, or of broiled 
steaks, for the substantial dish of the meal; this pref- 
erence is doubtless largely due to the cheapness and 
abundance of animal food. In those parts of Europe 
where it is scarce and dear a comparatively small pro- 
portion is made to supply the basis of a hearty meal. 
Especially is the use of the heart, liver, and other parts 
of the animal not strictly flesh, but little known in this 
country; the heart is sometimes baked and the liver 
fried, but beyond those two methods of cooking the 
entrails the average American housewife seldom vent- 
ures. We give several new receipts for excellent 
dishes made from such materials. 

BEEF KIDNEY AND ONIONS. 

Peel and chop two onions, mix them with an equal 
quantity of stale bread, grated, and season them with 
a teaspoonful of salt and quarter of a saltspoonfal of 
pepper. Cut a very fresh beef kidney in halves, re- 
move all the white fat from the inside, fry the kidney 
ten minutes on each side in just enough fat to prevent 
it sticking tothe pan; season it on both sides with salt 
and pepper, take it up on a hot dish, and keep it hot 
where it will not dry or harden; then fry the chopped 
onion and bread for five minutes in the fat in which 
the kidney was cooked, and serve them around it. 

Bear in mind that kidney should always be cooked 
quickly, not more than twenty minutes being required 
to prepare a large one; if cooked longer than that time 
the kidney will be hard, and difficult to digest. 

SHEEP’S LIVER AND BACON. 

Cut the liver in thin slices, let it lie five minutes in 
enough boiling water to cover it, then dry it on a cloth 
and put it over the fire to fry with two onions, peeled 
and sliced, and a tablespoonful of fat; when it is brown 
on one side turn it, add to it half its quantity of bacon 
cut in half-inch strips, season it with a very little salt 
and pepper, and fry it quite brown; then take up the 
liver, onions and bacon, and keep them hot while you 
make the gravy as follows: pour all but a tablespoon- 
ful of fat out of the pan in which the liver was fried: 
put into the pan a gill of boiling water and a gill of 
cold water with which a teaspoonful of flour and a salt- 
spoonful of powdered herbs are smoothly mixed; as 
soon as this gravy boils up pour it over the liver and 
serve it at once. 

MOCK TERRAPIN sTEW. 

Cut a pound of calf’s liver in inch square pieces, fry 
it brown in a tablespoonful of butter, add to it a table- 
spoonful of flour, and stir all together until the flour is 
brown; then slowly stir in a quart of boiling water, 
putting in the water by the cupful and stirring the 
gravy smooth ; season it with a tesspoonful of salt and 
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quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, and let it cook 
gently for half an hour. Meantime make some egg- 
balls as follows; rub the yolk of a hard boiled egg 
smooth with a fork, stir into it the yolk of one raw 
egg, a saltspoonful of salt, quarter of a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and one dash of Cayenne; mix into the egy 
enough flour to make a paste sufficiently stiff to roll out : 
take bits the size of.a large pea between the palms of 
the hands and roll them into little balls; when all the 
egg-paste is made into these balls throw them into a 
quart of boiling water containing a teaspoonful of salt, 
and boil them three minutes; then take them up ona 
skimmer and put them into the stew. When the stew 
has cooked half an hour add a glass of Madeira or sher- 
ry wine to it and serve it hot. 


OXTAIL RAGOUT. 


Cut an oxtail in joints, put it over the fire iv a quart 
of cold water with a tablespoonful of salt, and bring it 
slowly to a boil; then take it up and dry it on a clean 
towel, roll it in flour, and fry it brown in enough hot 
fat to keep it from sticking to the pan; when it is 
brown, stir into it a tablespoonful of flour, and let that 
brown; season it with a teaspoonful of salt and quar- 
ter of a saltspoonful of pepper, cover it with a quart of 
fresh boiling water, add to it a quart of potatoes, 
peeled and cut in pieces the size of the joints of oxtail ; 
simmer the ragout until the potatoes are done, and 
then serve it hot. 

MOCK BISQUE. 

Chop a pound of calf’s liver fine; fry it brown with 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped fat bacon; stir into it 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and brown that; then add 
half a teacupful each of chopped carrot, turnip and 
tomato, one small onion, ten whole cloves, ten whole 
pepper corns, one bay leaf, two blades of mace, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and quarter of a saltspoonful of 
pepper; stir these ingredients over the fire for five 
minutes, then add to them two quarts of boiling water, 
and simmer all together gently for one hour; at the 
end of that time dissolve a saltspoonful of anchovy 
paste in a glass of wine, add it to the soup, and strain 
it through a fine sieve. It should be about the con- 
sistency of cream, and of a reddish brown color. The 
flavor closely resembles that of a bisque of crawfish, 
and the soup is available when that delicious shell- 
fish is not in season. It is well worth a careful trial. 


HOW TO BREATHDPE. 


r ew three most common causes of ill-filled lungs, 
in children and in young ladies, are stillness, 
silence and stays. 

First, stillness ; a sedentary life, and want of exercise. 
A girl is kept for hours sitting on a bench writing or 
reading, to do which she must lean forward; und if her 
teacher cruelly attempts to make her sit upright, and 
thereby keep the spine in an attitude for which Nature 
did not intend it, she is doing her best to bring on 
that disease so fearfully common in girls’ schools, 
lateral curvature of the spine. But practically the girl 
will stoop forward. And what happens? The lower 
ribs are pressed into the body, thereby displacing more 
or less something inside. The diaphragm in the mean- 
time, which is the very bellows of the lungs, remains 
loose; the lungs are never properly filled or emptied; 
and an excess of carbonic acid accumulates at the bot- 
tom ofthem. Whatfollows? Frequent sighing to get 
rid of it; heaviness of head: depression of the whole 
nervous system under the influence of the poison of the 
lungs; and when the poor child gets up from her 
weary work, what is the first thing she probably does? 
She lifts up her chest, stretches, yawns, and breathes 
(leeply—Nature’s voice, Nature’s instinctive cure— 
which is probably regarded as ungraceful. You may as 
well try to cure a lame horse by galloping him as to cure 
a diseased lung by working it. But where the breathing 
organs are of average health, let it be said, once and 
for all, that children and young people cannot make 
too much noise. The parents who cannot bear the 
noise of their children have no right to have brought 
them into the world. The school-mistress who en- 
forces silence on her pupils is committing—uninten- 
tionaliy, no doubt, but still committing—an offense 
against reason worthy only of a convent. Every 
shout, every burst of laughter, every song—nay, in the 
ease of infants, as physiologists well know, every 
moderate fit of crying—conduces to health, by rapidly 
filling and emptying the lungs, and changing the blood 
more rapidly from black to red, that is, from death to 
life. 

It seems to me that a few centuries hence, when 
mankind has learnt to fear God more, and therefore tu 
obey more strictly those laws of nature and of science 
which are the will of God—it seems to me, I say, that 
in those days the fashion of tight lacing will be looked 
back upon as acontemptible and barbarous superstition, 
denoting a very low level of civilization in the peoples 
which have practice it. That for generations past 
women should have been in the habit of deliberately 
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crushing that part of the body which should especially 
be left free; contracting and displacing their lungs, 
their heart, and all the most vital and important organs, 
and entailing thereby disease, not only on themselves, 
but on their children after them; that for forty years 
past physicians should have been telling them of the 
folly of what they have been doing and that they 
should as yet, in the great majority of cases, not only 
turn a deaf ear to all warnings but actually deny the 
offense, of which one glance ofthe physician or sculptor, 
who knows what shape the human body ought to be, 
brings them in guilty—this, I say, is an instance of — 
what shall I call it? which at once deserves the lash, 
not merely of the satirist, but of any theologian who 
really believes that God made the physical universe. 

And how wuch work of every kind, intellectual as 
well as physical, is spoiled or hindered, how many 
deaths occur from consumption and other complaints 
which are the result of this habit of tight lacing. is 
known partly to the medical men who lift up their 
voices in vain, ang known fully to Him who will not 
interfere with the least of his own physical laws to 
save human beings from the consequences of their will- 
ful folly. 


FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PIANO PLAYERS. 
By Mrs Ame.ia E. BARR. 


T is not for those young ladies who contentedly 
perform that species of self-serenade called ** play- 
ing a little” that the following topics for thought and 
discussion are presented. But there is a large and 
constantly increasing number who earnestly desire to 
interpret their favorite masters with finished accuracy 
and breadth of phrasing, and this class of musicians 
are always willing to give information an intelligent 
consideration. It is also probable that many of the 
following precepts—though coming from the masters 
of musical thought—may meet with dissent; but even 
dissent is advantageous; it leads to the discussion of 
musical subjects, increases musical interest, and deep- 
ens its culture. 
IN THE CHOICE OF A PIANO 
much will necessarily have to be left to circumstances 
appertaining to the position of the buyer. But the 
following suggestions are positive and can be readily 
taken into any other estimate. The piano proper is 
the “‘grand.” First, it allows the pianist a much 
more eligible position, for a player with her back to 
her auaience is an unmeaning spectacle; and a singer 
is at still greater disadvantage, for half she utters is 
lost. Second, the direction of its strings is that most 
favorable to their effect when set in vibration; and the 
construction of its ‘‘ action’ such as insures the most 
responsive touch. 

When the choice has been narrowed down to two 
or three instruments, do not judge from melodies played 
on these. The skillful hand of the performer and 
the pleasing music give the seller an unfair advan- 
tage; for the quality of notes taken collectively is 
better than when they are heard individually. There- 
fore stand at Some distance and listen to single notes 
struck in succession. 

Above all things, select a piano with a sustaining 

quality of tone; that is, a note strack in any part— 
except extreme treble—should continue sounding for 
some time afterwards. Of all tests this one is the 
best: for an instrument having this sweet sustaining 
quality will sound well in any room. 
- A piano with a tone a little muffled and touch rather 
sluggish is often to be preferred to a brilliant, reacdy- 
speaking one. The first generally improves with use, 
the latter is at its best; and things at their best may 
not remain so, and do not get better. If intended for 
real work and long companionship look cautiously on 
a very brilliant toned piano. 

Pianos of extravagant compass are a delusion. Just 
consider how rarely their ‘‘ very high notes” are used, 
and when touched how ineffectual they are. The best 
music does not need them. Bach’s Forty-eight 
Fugues can all be played on a key-board of four 
octaves. Mozart's and a majority of Beethoven's com- 
positions require generally five, but never more than 
five and a half octaves. Pianos of great compass have 
many keys whose only use is to increase the weight, 
bulk and price of the instrument. 

Never buy a cheap piano on any pretense. It is im- 
possible to wake a good one at a low price; either the 
work or the material must be inferior. The finest— 
as a rule—are found in long established houses; for 
they have generally the best seasoned raw material 
and can pags for the most skillful labor. 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY 
deserves more intelligent care than it usually receives. 
Keeping music in order requires some method. The 
sheets are lerge, loose and easily torn; it ts difficult 
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for every class of music—sonatas, dance masic, duets, 
soprano songs, contralto songs, etc., etc.—put each 
kind in its proper portfolio, and arrange the portfolios 
in some settled order. Hullah recommends the adop- 
tion of this plan from the very first, even if the port- 
folios are opened with one specimen of each class. 
Nothing increases so rapidly as music. Binding, ex- 
cept for sefs of pieces of the same class or by the 
same author, is not to be recommended; every one 
knows how absurdly heterogeneous are the contents 
of bound volumes of music. 


®Our Poung Falls. 


MELANIE. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
By McCormick. 
J. 

T was the first Sunday of the year. Christmas, 

with its excitements, had gone and Samaria Mis- 
sion, with the rest of the world, was experiencing a 
sort of reaction. There were not so many children at 
Sunday-school as there had been a fortnight before, 
and those that had come were restless and inattentive. 
Miss Meredith was laboring to interest her class of 
eight girls in the lesson, when, looking at Susan Ryan, 
who sat at the end of the form, she found her paying 
rather less attention than usual. In fact, Susan was 
not listening at all, but had turned around and was 
gazing with sundry winks and nods and gestures of 
invitation at another girl who had just entered the 
room. Miss Meredith was attrifle annoyed. ‘* Who 
is that, Susan?” she asked somewhat peremptorily. 

Susan turned to the teacher with a self-important 
air. 

** It's Melanie Briggs, Miss Meredith,” she exclaimed. 

* And who is Melanie Briggs?” 

Susan glanced from Miss Meredith to the girls, who 
had by this time themselves recognized the stranger, 
with a look of mingled wonder and compassion. 

“Didn't you never hear of the Great American 
Nightingale, Miss Meredith?” 

**T don't think I ever did, Susan,” calmly. 

‘**Never heard of the Sweet-voiced Warbler of the 
Western Prairies, ma'am?” 

Miss Meredith shook her head tranquilly. 

** Never, Susan.” 

The girls could not help showing their wonder in 
their faces, nor could Su-an refrain from a little shrug. 
If Miss Meredith had never heard of the Sweet-voiced 
Warbler, of whom, pray, had she heard? 

“That's her,” said Susan, nodding complacently 
toward the visitor. ‘* Melanie Briggs. She’s the 
Nightingale.” 

The announcement was a startling one, but Miss 
Meredith retained her composure. ‘ Does she want 
to come into this class?” she asked, seeing that the 
girl stood undecidedly at the door. 

Susan smiled. It was a compassionate sort of 
smile, and seemed to imply that the want should be on 
Miss Meredith's part. 

‘*IT don’t know as she does,” she said, indifferently. 
‘*T was telling her about it last week and she said she 
guessed she'd drop in to-day and see how she liked it. 
Of course it would seem rather dull to her, you know, 
Miss Meredith.” 

The teacher nodded. ‘ Yes,” she said; ‘‘ 1 suppose 
it would. This isn’t avery bright class. But if you 
feel that way you ought to try anddo better. Suppose 
you go and ask her to come over here, Sasan.” 

The girls were never quite sure whether Miss Mer- 
edith was making fun of them or not. In this case 
Susan looked doubtfully for a minute, then rose and 
walked over to where her friend was standing. There 
was a moment's whispered conversation. which Miss 
Meredith presumed related to herself, a passing smile 
on the visitor’s face as though she found the recital 
amusing, and then a movement on the part of both 
girls toward the class. ‘* This is Miss Briggs, Miss 
Meredith,”” remarked Susan, impressively, when they 
had reached the teacher's chair, ‘‘ Melanie, dear, Miss 
Meredith.” 

Miss Meredith bowed gravely. ‘‘lam glad to see 
you, Miss Briggs,” she said; ‘‘ will you sit down by 
Susan?” 

The stranger also bowed, not ungracefully, and met 
Miss Meredith’s look with a calm, unembarrassed 


gaze. ‘* You might as well call me Melanie,” she said, 
as she took the designated seat. ‘‘I don’t put on any 
airs.” 


The tone so distinctly implied that she might put 
on airs if she wanted to that Miss Meredith could 
not repress a smile. But she only said in the calm, 
self-possessed way that the girls admired and envied, 
‘*Thank you, Melanie; that will put as ona little 
more sociable footing. Now, girls, let us go on with 
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It was rather a blow to Susan and the girls not only 
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that Miss Meredith had received Melanie with so little 
consideration but that Melanie herself had waived the 
right to be called by her full name. 

‘Did you ever hear the like of that?” Jane MceNa- 
mara had whispered to Susan. ‘I guess if I was the 
American Nightingale I'd be called Miss McNamara all 
the time; and Susan, whose feelings for the moment 
were a little resentful, answered, “ There's no countin’ 
on Melanie. She's always doin’ queer things.” 

Somewhat to Miss Meredith's surprise the girl 
proved not a bad scholar. Her answers were ready; 
she paid good attention, and once or twice asked a 
question ina way that showed she was thinking of 
the lesson. In self-possession she fairly matched the 
teacher herself. In fact Miss Meredith felt more 
than once embarrassed, though she did not show it, 
before the girl's composed air and cool, critical gaze. 
Her composure was not boldness either, and there was 
no want of propriety or even of refinement in her man- 
ner of speaking. She could not be more than seven- 
teen, Miss Meredith thought. The slight, erect figure 
and pretty face did not show the weight of many years, 
and yet how a girl of seventeen could have gained so 
collected a manner Miss Meredith in her own experi- 
ence could not tell, unless the name by which Melanie 
had been called might afford aclue. The only feature 
about the girl that was not in good taste was a heavy 
gold chain and garish locket, but that was a matter in 
which Miss Meredith had seen girls of her own set not 
infrequently fall short. Ou the whole, she concluded 
that the ** Nightingale,” whatever that might mean, 
would not be an undesirable addition to the class. 
For this Sunday, at any rate, she had done good service 
in enlivening the lesson. 

As for the girls, they were waiting with some ex- 
pectancy for the part which Melanie might take in the 
closing exercises of the school. 

** Just wait till the hymn,” Susan, who by this time 
had recovered her good temper, whispered to her 
neighbor; ‘‘then I guess Miss Meredith will know 
what the Nightingale is.” 

It was not long before this part of the service was 
reached. The hymn being given out, the leader struck 
the piano, the school took up the familiar air, and 
Melanie’s opportunity had come. But, to the girls’ 
consternation, from Melanie not a note was heard. 

**Ain’t you goin’ to sing?” whispered Susan be- 
seechingly. 

The girl frowned a little. ‘‘It ain’t a variety show,” 
she said. 7 

Susan could have cried, or boxed Melanie’s ears. or 
done something to show her annoyance; but happily 
just then Miss Meredith herself began to sing. At the 
first notes of the clear, bird-like voice Melanie looked 
around with a start of surprise. There was something 
in it that always attracted people's attention and yet it 
was not strong. The frown on Melanie’s face cleared 
away; a little smile of conscious superiority took its 
place; her quick ear had already caught the tune and 
glancing up at the song-roll—the hymn was Sallivan’s 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers”—she came in on the sec- 
ond verse with a volume of sound that caused all the 
children in the vicinity to stop singing, attracted even 
the attention of the superintendent and filled Susan 
and the girls with inexpressible delight. As for Miss 
Meredith's voice, it could not even be heard. The girl's 
clear, fresh treble, taking up the march movement and - 
carrying it with a precision that told she was not an 
unpracticed singer, rang out above all the other voices 
and before the verse was finished was fairly leading 
the whole school. 

Susan’s triumph was complete. She looked proudly 
at the teacher, whose face wore an amused smile, with 
an air of great elation, and could scarcely wait for the 
service to be over—which it was, after singing another 
hymp —before she exclaimed : 

‘*Now you know why she’s called the American 
Nightingale, Miss Meredith.” 

The teached nodded appreciatively and laid her hand 
detainingly on Melanie's arm. 

“Do you sing anywhere in public, Melanie?” she 
asked. 

The girl flushed a little, but met the young lady's 
gaze as composedly as before. 

‘*Yes, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘‘I sing at the Piccadilly.” 

Piccadilly?” inquiringly. 

‘It’s a cuncert saloon, Miss Meredith, in 
Bowery.” 

If Melaine expected that the announcement would 
excite horror in her hearer she was mistaken. Miss” 
Meredith did not even show surprise. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘in the Bowery. I presume I might 
come there some night with my brother and hear you 
sing?’ 

Miss Meredith was successful—though perhaps with- 
out design—where Melanie had failed. <A look of 
alarm came over the girl's face, deepening into a hot 
blush as she exclaimed : 

you mustn't, Miss Meredith; you mustn't! It 
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isn’t a fit place. No ladies come there. And if your 
brother is a young man, don’t let him come.”’ 

There was now a look of great amazement on Miss 
Meredith’s countenance. 

‘*No ladies?” she repeated; ‘don’t you call yourself 
a lady, Melanie?” 

‘*That’s different?” briefly. 

‘*T don’t see how, Melanie.”’ 

** I’m one of the singers, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Are they any better than the audience, Melanie?” 

The flush still burned on Melanie’scheeks. 

‘*T don’t have anything to do with them, Miss Mere- 
dith, off the stage.”’ 

Miss Meredith smiled. It would not do just now, 
she thought, to press the subject any further. 

‘“‘You have a very nice voice, Melanie,” she said. 
“TI think with proper cultivation it would be quite a 
remarkable voice. But I won't keep you longer to- 
day. You'll come next Sunday, won’t you?” 

Melanie frowned again. She was not used to being 
treated so unceremoniously. It was not flattering, 
either, to be told that her voice lacked cultivation. 

**T don’t know,” she said; ‘‘ perhaps I may.” 

‘* You had better,” returned the young lady, serenely, 
‘* You were a help to me to-day. Good-by, girls,” and 
from them she turned to the superintendent, who had 
just succeeded in getting away from his desk. 

‘““You had a new voice to-day, Miss Meredith,” the 
superintendent said. 

‘*4 prima donna,” the young lady laughed; ‘* Miss 
Melanie Briggs, known as the Sweet voiced Warbler of 
the Western Prairies. She sings in the Piccadilly, she 
told me. Do you know where that is, Mr. Blake?” 

Mr. Blake’s disturbed look told her that he did 
know. 

‘‘ If that’s the case,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t believe she’s 
a very wreat acquisition to the class.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know,” said the young lady. ‘I 
think she is. She impresses me as a good girlina 
bad environment, if it is bad, as I judge from your 
looks and from what she said herself. What I want 
you to do, Mr. Blake, is to hunt up the place and find 
out.” 


On her way home Melanie had considerable material 
for thought, and that not of the pleasantest kind. It 
was quite a new experience for her not to be flattered 
and admired. From the time she was a mere baby her 
voice had always won for her a great deal of unwise 
praise; to-day, for the first time in her life, she had 
been told that it needed cultivation. Her manners, 
too, which people had always informed her were so 
ladylike, had apparently failed to make any impression. 
Indeed, they had not even impressed Melanie herself 
except unfavorably as she compared them with Miss 
Wer dress, too, 
on which she had prided herself, suffered by the same 
comparison. Just where it was lacking Melanie could 
not tell; but as she looked down at the brown camel's 
hair, tastefully made as it was, and recalled Miss Mere- 
dith’s brocade and velvet, she felt an entirely unaccus- 
tomed sense of dissatisfaction. 

It was in this frame of mind that she reached home. 
In the same mood she passed that night and the next 
day; and the feeling had scarcely worn off when she 
set out on Monday eveniug to resume her duties at the 
Piccadilly. 

From Melanie’s home in one of the side streets lead- 
ing out of the Bowery to her place of occupation was 
not a long walk and not a particularly pleasant one. 
It was understood in the family that someone was 
always to go with Melanie and wait for her, but about 
half the time her father would come home too tired to 
go out, and Mrs. Briggs would have a headache. As 
fot the younger sisters and brothers, Melanie would 
not hear of their going near the place. So it happened 
on this particular evening, as it had often happened 
before, that Melanie had to go alone. No one molested 
her, however, and it was not long before she was 
within the poor shelter which the walls of the Picca- 
dilly afforded. As she entered the door she was met 
by the barkeeper’s coarse greeting, ‘‘ Hello, Mel! 
Goin’ to give us a new song to-night?” 

Melanie despised the bar-keeper. She passed on 
without answering, followed by his jeering laugh, until 
she reached the dressing-room door, which she opened 
and passed through. It was a mean little room, long 
and narrow, at the side of the tawdry stage, from which 
it was separated by the side scenes and movable trap- 
pings that made up the stage furniture. There was a 
bench along the wall on which were already seated two 
or three hard-featured girls, and a row of hooks above 

which was hung a motley assortment of garments. 

ne of the girls was on the stage, looking through a 
hole in the curtain at the people who were beginning 


_~ to come into the hall. Allof the girls were dressed for 


their parts, and the general look of untidiness in the 
room indicated that most of the costuming had been 
done there. It was a peculiarity of Melanie that she 
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always dressed at home, wearing a street dress over 
her costume and removing it when ready to go on the 
stage. The girls laughed at her in their rude way, and 
declared that she was ‘‘too stuck-up to live; but 
Melanie, who cared little for them one way or the other, 
and had as little to say to them as possible, kept on in 
her practice. It enabled her at least toget to the place 
late and leave it early. 

This evening on coming in she spoke a brief good- 
evening, and sat down on the further end of the bench, 
waiting for the performance to begin, and her turn, 
which did not come till late in the first part, to go on. 
She was to sing a new song, and was repeating the 
words to herself—her thoughts at the same time run- 
nivg in the direction in which they had been started 
the day before—when she was aroused by Jane Collins's 
voice at the curtain. ‘* Say, Mel,” the voice was say- 
ing in a coarse whisper, ‘** here’s a regular swell comin’ 
in. Come, see if you know him.” 

Melanie was not without curiosity. She went to the 
curtain, peered through the hole, and with a sudden 
sense of undefined alarm recognized the object of in- 
terest as the superintendent of Samaria Mission. 

** Do you know him?” asked Jane, inquisitively. 

Melanie hesitated an instant; she had seen him be- 
fore, but what his pame was she had not the faintest 
idea. ‘No, I don’t know him,” she said slowly. 

The girl eyed her suspiciously. 

‘Well, if you don’t know him I guess he knows 
you. He wouldn't be comin’ to a place like this to see 
any of the rest of us.”’ 

Melanie shrugged her shoulders and went back tothe 
bench, not showing the discomposure which she felt. 
She was used to singing before people—the class of 
people, that is, who frequented the * Piccadilly’’—and 
did it with indifference; but to appear as she would 
have to do before someone who was a gentleman and 
disapproved of it all, and instead of admiring would 
probably despise her—this brought a flush to M:lanie’s 
cheek, and a sinking feeling at her heart. 

For a moment she thought she would go home, but 
in another moment a quiet feeling of resentmeut de- 
termined her to stay. They had no business to spy 
upon her, she thought. Indeed a Sunday-school super- 
intendent had no business to be in such a place any- 
how. If it was bad for her it was just as bad for him. 
She would show him at any rate how little she cared. 
And so while the flush deepened on her cheek the 
bitter feelings drove out the weaker and more honest 
ones that for a moment had promised to prevail. She 
sat in angry silence on the bench until the performance 
had begun and she was warned by the programme that 
her own part was drawing near. 

The superintendent, meanwhile, was awaiting the 
same event at one of the little tables in the saloon. 
Around him were other tables, occupied mostly by 
seedy-looking young men whose weak, unintelligent 
faces showed little interest in anything beyond the 
beer they were imbibing. Not even the violent efforts 
of a man to extract impossible music out of a dilapi- 
dated old piano or the coarse and strident voice of the 
singers who came first on the programme could arouse 
their enthusiasm. When at length, however, it came 
Melanie’s turn there was an awakened interest; the 
young men straightened up and tried to look sober, 
the waiters stopped in their rounds, the bar-keeper was 
observed to look toward the stage, and as the girl 
stepped lightly out from behind the side scenes there 
was even a faint murmur of applause. 

But could it be Melanie? What was it that the 
superintendent saw? 

A slight figure, with short, curling hair, dressed in 
a boy’s postilion suit, high tasseled boots and a jockey 
cap; a pretty face, scarcely more than a child’s, on which 
the color came and went too quickly not to be natural; 
a pair of heavily fringed black eyes glowing just now 
with a fire that Mr. Blake did not know was lighted 
by himself. Could this be the girl whom he had 
noticed the day before in Sunday-school? Mr. Blake 
consulted the programme. Yes, there could be no 
doubt about it. Here was the announcement : 


FIRST TIME THIS SEASON. 
WHIP SONG AND DANCE, 
By THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 
and Siweet-voiced Warbler of the Western Prairies, 


Mire. Meanie. 


The Superintendent leaned back in his chair and 
accepted the situation while Melanie began and went 
through her part with a recklessness and dash which 
grieved Mr. Blake and astonished even those who were 
used to her acting. Of itself, there was nothing par- 
ticularly out of the way in either the song or the dance ; 
the words though slangy were not bad; their music 
was fairly melodious and showed up well the girl’s 
powerful voice; the cracking of the whip produced a 
a certain tricky effect, and the dance, which was only a 
series of graceful evolutions, appeared to Mr. Blake by 
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no means as Objectionable as the waltzes he had seen 
danced at Mrs. Remsen’s party the week before. It 
was not so much the performance which offended Mr. 
Blake as the conditions under which it was done, and 
the spirit with which Melanie seemed to engage in it; 
and these were so offensive to Mr. Blake's taste that 
the little interest he had been feeling in the girl was 
rapidly passing away. He had concluded, indeed, to 
go home immediately after her performance, but was 
obliged to remain through an encore, and then when 
he arose was approached by a waiter who wanted to 
know whether he would like to step into the green- 
room. 

Mr. Blake hesitated, it was not at all in the way of 
his inclination, but it occurred to him that it might serve 
Miss Meredith's purpose and would, at any rate, give 
him an opportunity, which he ought not to lose, of 
speaking to Melanie. So, signifying his assent, he fol- 
lowed the man into the squalid little apartment. 

(Concluded next week.) 


A STRAY VIOLET. 
By HaMILTON W. MABIE. 


T was a cold and boisterous night. The wind, 

which had been roaring round the house, seemed 

to die away for a little while and I had just seated my- 

self in an easy chair before the fire when there came a 

knock atthe door. It was so gentle that at first I did 

not heed it, but it came again and again. I[ got up 
with a feeling of impatience and went to the door. 

As I opened it something very sweet touched me, 
but whether it was a strain of music or a breath of 
fragrance I could not tell. It faded out of the senses 
» so quickly that I could not possibly say which one it 
came through, and a minute later I wasn't sure that it 
was anything but afancy. There was nobody at the 
door. I looked ont and saw nothing but trees and 
stars. 

If it hadn’t been for that sweet something I think I 
should have been vexed, but I went back to my fire 
and sat down again. I am always a dreamer, and a 
dreamer needs only a hint to make him happy. It 
wasn’t five minutes before another soft knock dis- 
turbed my repose. I got up quickly and threw the 
door wide open. A little child came slowly into the 
hall. Iwas so surprised that I didn’t notice her mo- 
tion at first, but when I did her feet hardly touched 
the floor, and I am sure she floated, she was so light 
and buoyant. She was dreadfully pale and thin, but 
her eyes were so blue that I knew her pame before she 
had said a word. 

People don’t often invite strangers in without know- 
ing something about them, but I felt sure that I knew 
the child although I had never seen her before. For 
that matter, she didn’t wait to be asked, but came 
through the hall as if she had been there a hundred 
times. I shut the front door and watched her. I 
could think of nothing to do but just to leave her 
alone. So 1 waited and said nothing. My little guest 
seemed uncertain in her mind as to what she wanted 
to do, but finally she went into my study and I followed 
her and closed the door. 

When she saw the fire her eyes lighted up wonder- 
fully, and she held out hands so soft and transparent 
that the glow shone right through them. She seemed 
to be taking everything in with those blue eyes that 
grew larger and larger as the warmth of the tire stole 
over her. In fact she seemed to fill out into rounder 
and fuller outlines, and her face grew merrier and 
merrier. The color rose in faint lines in her cheeks 
and deepened upon her lips, It was like watching the 
unfolding of a flower. 

I had thought of bringing her some delicate cakes 
from the table, which had not been cleared; but when 
I saw how the fire fed her I forgot all about it. 

For a long time she hardly moved, and there wasn't 
a sound except the roaring of the wind, which had risen 
again and was rattling every window in the house. 

There was a glass of water on the table near the 
child, and after a while she turned from the fire and 
took it in her hands. ‘‘ Now,” thought I, ‘she is 
going to do something like any other child, and I shall 
have her on my knee in two minutes ;” for something, 
I cannot tell what, had kept me from touching her. 
But, no; she held the glass for a moment and let the 
light of the fire play upon it, and then dipping her fin- 
gers in it she separated them again with a quick mo- 
tion, laughing merrily as the drops fell in a gentle 
spray over her. She shook her golden head like a bird 
at its bath, and a faint breath of violets pervaded the 
air. Then she put down the glass and turned her blue 
eyes full on me. 

‘* You don’t know how cold I was,” she said, looking 
straight into my eyes. ‘I never was here before, you 
know, and I kept getting weaker and weaker, and I am 
sure I should have died if I hadn’t seen the light in your 
window.” 


While she was speaking I heard all these words dis- 
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tinctly ; but the moment she stopped I wasn’t sure that 
she had spoken at all. 

“T ran away,” she continued aftera minute. ‘ You 
see, we are never allowed to go where the North Wind 
blows. The North Wind hates us dreadfully, and 
whenever he can he carries us off. If he can’t do that 
he breathes bard over our heads, and we get faint and 
die; and that’s the end of ever so many of us.” 

Just then the wind roared down the chimney and ran 
shouting all the way round the house, tugging at every 
door and blind, but not one could he get hold of and 
he went off in a great rage, so that we could hear him 
grumbling a long way off. The child laughed merrily, 
and held one little hand before the fire as if she felt 
perfectly safe. I wish I could tell you something about 
that laugh, but I can’t until words are as delicate as 
odors. 

‘“ All along the front of our home,” she went on, 
looking into the fire as if she were talking to it, 
‘‘there’s a lovely meadow, and it’s always bright and 
sunny there. Oh! we play such pleasant games with 
each other, and the South Wind helps us. You see, the 
South Wind is a friend of ours. He always has been, 
long before I was born; and when we get old enough 
he takes us off with him. We never know exactly 
when he is coming; but sometime or other we hear 
his voice calling to us, and when we find bim he says, 
‘Come on. I'm waitihg, and I must be off. Keep 
your eyes shut tight and I'll carry you safely.’ Then 
he holds us close in his arms and flies away I don’t 
know where, for nobody ever comes back to tell us, 
and when we ask him he only whistles softly to him- 
self. 

“Way off at one end of the meadow there's a very 
high wall, and we are forbidden ever to go near it, but 
sometimes, when the big gate is open a little way, we 
peep out and then run back again, for the North Wind 
is always hiding there, and if anybody really gets out- 
side he springs on them so quickly they hardly ever 
get back again. 

‘* Almost always when you peep through the gate it 
looks very dreary, but sometimes it’s lovely. Well, I 
saw the gate was open, and I ran down just to look 
out. When I got there it was so warm and beautiful 
outside that | went through without stopping to think. 
At first I was dreadfully frightened, but I wanted to 
run to the end of the great field and look over, for it 
seemed to come to an end not far off, and we had al- 
ways wanted to know what was over the edge. 

‘*I looked round, but there wasn’t a sign of the 
North Wind anywhere, and I felt sure he couldn't come 
so quickly that [ wouldn't be able to get inside the 
gate before he caught me, so I ran on as fast as | 
could. But I hadn't gone far before I heard a great 
hoarse laugh behind me: ‘Aha! aha! I’ve got you 
now.’ It was such a dreadful sound that I could hard- 
ly breathe when I heard it, and I seemed to shrivel 
all up. 

**T turned, but the North Wind struck me and threw 
me flat on my face. After that I don’t know exactly 
what happened, only I was very cold, and whirled 
round and round. There seemed to be a great many 
bright stars, but they wouldn't help me, and there was 
a great sea that roared just like the North Wind, for 
they segmed to love each other. 

‘*Afver a while I saw the land, but it was so dreary 
I didn’t want to look at it, and the wind carried me 
along so fast I could hardly tell where I was. 

‘*Then suddenly the wind stopped and dropped me, 
and I fell right into your garden. I’m stre it is a gar- 
den, although I couldn't see a flower. I was so cold 
I could hardly move, and I lay perfectly still for a long 
time. Then I heard the wind coming again, and I got 
up and ran to your door, and here I am.” 

She held both her hands to the fire, and smiled; for 
the wind came roaring past, and she seemed to think 
he was trying to find her and couldn't. 

By this time the fire had gone down a little, so I put 
some fresh wood on and the flames burst out from the 
logs, singing as if they were glad to get free again. 

Then I settled down in my chair and thought how 
pleasant it was to have such company on such a night. 
For a long time not a word was spoken, and I was 
beginning to doubt whether, after all, the child really 
had been talking, when she began again. 

‘Do you know what I'm thinking about?” she said, 
looking straight into the fire. Then without waiting 
for my answer she went on. ‘“‘ Well, I'll tell you. I’m 
thinking that I won’t go back at all, but I'll stay here 
with you. I don’t know that I could get back if I 
wanted to. I am sure you are one of the people that 
love us, and you'll keep a nice fire for me, and I'll just 
sit here until the South Wind comes and then you 
must take me into the garden. I couldn’t stay in the 
house after that, I should pine and shrivel up as I did 
when the North Wind touched me. When the South 
Wind comes I must go out to meet him, for he will tell 
me the news from home.” 

At this she looked sad, as if she were just a little 
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home-sick, but the logs were singing so gayly that she 
soon forgot about it. 

“Do you know what the logs are singing?’ she 
asked after a while, turning to look at me. ‘I can tell, 
because the trees are friends of ours. In fact I think 
they’re distant relatives, and I've often heard them 
talk.” 

She began to sing a sweet little song, and again the 
scent of violets was borne through the house. At 
first [ understood the song, but the sounds were so 
low, and the fire burned so cheerfully, and the wind 
howled so hoarsely, that I gradually fell alseep, hearing 
the singing and yet not knowing what it was, and 
thinking it was all a dream. 

When I awoke the gray morning light was just 
coming in at the window, the fire had burned out, the 
room was very cold, and on the floor there was a little 
faded violet. 

I’m sure I can’t imagine where it came from: 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
‘}*HOSE robins and blue-birds that were flying 
L around house-hunting, last week, have, I hope, 
found a warm waiting-place while old Winter is scatter- 
ing a few more of his handfuls of snow in the face of 
Spring. That is something I never did quite like 
about Winter, who is in other respects quite a favorite 
of mine. If be only would learn to retire gracefully 
when his time is up! But there does seem to be a little 
something spiteful in the way he turns round and 
blows his cold breath and throws out the little ice and 
snow he has left in his bag right at delicate little Miss 
Spring. If all such business was done by him and none 
left for boys and girls to do I might not feel so badly 
about it. But I'm afraid there are still some spiteful 
looks and ugly words uttered by—dear me, we won't 
think of such disagreeable things. 

Here is a letter which is quite appropriate, though 
ithas been in the desk some time. ; 


MICHIGAN, Jan. 4, 1880, 
Dear Auntie Patience; 

I pave been thinklog about writingto you for along time 
but have putit cff until now. | have read with great 10 
terest the letters trom all the girigand boys a:d would iike 
to be come a niece, too, if th: re is any room for iittie me. | 
wooder if uny the c.usius bave coasting partics; we dave 
spiendid times .ut here cousting. A lot of we girs aca boys 
wu Out 4 wile ortwe into the country and coast on large 
bang sleds down jong hi.ls. We very often tip over and fall 
off the sieds, Dut that makes i: all tne merricr. Wealso pave 
skati g par ies. when we bave ice, but we don’t have much 
good skating here this winter. | go to scnool and study 
readi: g, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, bistory aud grammar. 
| am very tond of studying, but we don’t bave as good a 
school vere as | should like. Liutend to go away to scoool 
next jsearaod then if i don't learn iots it will be my own 
fault. I bave written quite along letter that | must close. 
So, au revoir. Youur loving nk ce. FERN. 


Please send me your full address. I'm afraid the 
Michigan post master would not find you if | wanted 
him to give you something for me. Make the most of 
what school help you have. It is a very dangerous as 
well as very exciting sport to coast oy large sleds down 
long hills, and I hope you have been spared any serious 
accident this winter. 


HILLSDALF, Mich., Jan. 19, 1880, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I meant to bave written to you and sent my thar Ks for that 
pretty card, but have been so busy that | neglected it till 
now. As it is too late to send New Year's and Christmas 
caros,as others have done, | will send jou a tea rose bud I 
painted. You asked a while ago what the C. L. 5S. C. meant. 
it means Coautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; but! 
see in reading sume old letters toat somebody bas already 
told you that and a good decal more, too. You asked me bow 
our mission raises iis mouey. Well, there are several ways. 
Every Sunday each scholar in our Ciass brings a peany, oras 
much more as she wishes, and the treasurer takes tois (always 
keeping a strict account) and gives balf to toe Sunda) -ecboo! 
and keeps half to seod away. Every quarter we meet and 
elect new officers, and at eacno of these meetings, and when 
we join, we each pay five cents. Lust Fall we bad a supper, 
where we charged fifieen cents for supper and ten for ice- 
cream. Then my father prioted a lot of pup) rographic ad- 
vertisementsa, which we scatiercd far and wide. Then two 
girls each took a certain street in ihe city, stopped at each 
bouse where they were acquainted, and asked them to bring 
somethirg. The resuit was that we had pien‘y to eat, quite 
anumberto eat it, made fifteen dollars, and were about as 
tired girls when it was through as you ever saw. But I see l 
am making this too jong, so I will ciose. 

Yours affectionately, WINIFRED 


Thank you, dear Winifred, for the little painting. I 
am glad you are interested in mission work. I have 
just been listening to a very interesting account 
of avery quiet but very wonderful mission work in 
Paris. There is so much gran work to do in this 
world, and we have such encouragements to do it, 
that I am ashamed we are not doing more. Another 
winter I hope we shall hear of more societies among 
the nephews and nieces. 


MARENGO, Lil. Feb. 6, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I guess you will think I have forgotten you for not writing 
to you before now, but I have not, and I never will, forall the 
kind things you have dove forme. And! thank you ever 


— 


and ever 80 much for the card you sent mo Christmas. I will 
tell you the reason why I have not written to you before 
now; our school keeps, and that makes me very busy, and [ 
have been taking music lessons. 

I had several things Christmas, but will not teil them for I 
am quite sure you will nave too many other letters to read, 
of more consequence than mine. We have a large school 
here toils winter, fora country ecbool; we bave nearly fifty 
scholars. My fatber teacbes. 

I send with some of grandma's writing and painting. 
Sbe said | would not write much, 80 she wrote and painted 
toat tosendtoyou. [think it is very nice indeed. 

Aunt Patie:.ce, | should think you would get tired cf read- 
ing 80 many letters. | tuink | bave written about enough for 
thistime. IL will try and write more ano better next time. 

remain your .oving niece, Kittie L. B. 
The Christian Graces met to see 
Woo shouid the cuiidren's teacoer be: 
Who sbould the hizh behest fulfill 
To moulu acd guide the waywarua will. 
All radiant stood tbat angel baod, 
Eager to fly at Goa'’s command. 
With folded tands, and prayerful heart, 
Uce quiet angei bends apart ; 
A sudden light around her sbone, 
Making Per beaveniy mission known: 
The aog: is heard the Master's call, 
And greeted “ Patience” Queen of all. 

Mary A. B, 


The beautiful spray of flowers and poetry I have 
looked at very often since it came, and it has made me 
think more of the Master under whose commission I 
am trying to work. If I do not see you and your dear 
grandmother here we will look for one another when 
we get ** Home.” 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA OF 164 LETTERS. 
A Quotation from Soakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night.” 

My 13. W, 37, 46, 17, 57, 63, 2, 41, IL, 146, 151 was a Roman 
emperor uf very vicious bavits. 

My 57, .6, 105, 44 36, 65, 10”, 153, 22, 106 was a promi- 
nent coaracter in ope of the Waveriy Novels. 

My 10, 100, 92, 52, 144, 86, 161, 110 was a soubriquet of the 
Duke of Weitington. 

My %. 3), Det, 2, 38, 28, 98, 127, 43, 4, 77, 99, 6, 81, 35, 157 was 
autoor uf the term, “ ibe Aimigoty Doliar.”’ 

33. 106, L20, 151, 140, 55 was an imaginary king of the 
East to whom Aswodeus was lieut nant. 

My 133, 78, 25, 135, 160, 21, 126 was one of the Neptuniaa Isl- 
ands iu the West iu.dien Archipe:ago. 

My &, 51, 26, 123, I4s, 114 was in the old Jewish Angelol- 
ogy the name of toe augel who ruled the wiuds. 

M¥ 42, 155, 1, 44, 142, 66, 118, 121 is weak. 

My 19, 1b, 156, 5 is timorous. 

My 27, 120, 04, Is, 14, G1, LIL, 70, 137, 56, 79, 154, 23, 50, 85, 128, 
112, 7, 73 was the ormminator of the term,“ Hub of the Uni- 
verse.” 

My 125, 138, 161, 34. 124, 62 is an haraogue. 

My 3, 104, 40, 44, 57, 146, 64, 107, 82 is a demoniac. 

My 3¥, 163, 113, 132 is to pry. 

My 67, 79, 34, 145 1s acrimonious. 

My 68, 15, 103, 83, 40,1, 117, 32, 131, 142 is one of the most 
heroic of Sparta’s Nhe roic women. 

My 47, 74, 135, 20, 72, 96,75, 115, 80 is as: upid person. 

My 89, 69, 101, D0, 126, 156 was che Egyptiaa year of 365 days 
and six hours. 

My 88, 31, 141, 130, 55, 99 is to form a group. 

My 71, 164, 53, L368, 143. 77, 102, 158, 95. 139 isto weaken, 

My 150, 24, 41, 45, 41. 157. 90, 149, 124 Is uous, 

My, 76, 97, 91, 84, 143, 116, 12, 37, 100 isa tancy name for part 
ot West Virginia. 

My 1), 115, 4, 9, 97.33 isa Hindoo drum. Ww. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is i. paint but not in draw; 
My second is in green Dut not in raw; 
My third 1s in nice but not in good: 
My fourth is in tea but not in foud; 
My fifth is io eat Out not io drink ; 
My sixco is in skate but oot in rink ; 
My seventn is in ebb Duc not ia flow; 
My eigbto is in vulture but not in crow; 
My ninth is in Cail but nox in shout ; 
My tenth isin headache but not in gout. 
My whole is tac work of Moses, 
As every one supposes. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
10 and cok. 
101 and lonis. 
100 and ebe bre. 
Zand nosnghyg. 
Ol and ksnec. 
7 and gm. 
land sutre. 
5l and mtoao. 
and fwonlgeol. 
500 and orwtiregb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, 2%. 


Bidival Enigma.— Be tbou strong therefore, and sbow thy- 
self a man.—(1 Kings, 1i., 2.) 
Poetical Pi.— 
O don't you love the violets— 
So modest and so blue’ 
They are tike the eyes of cbildren bright, 
Aad then just touched with dew. 


They bave a mournful kind of look, 
makes the passer by 
Stoop down and whisper very soft, 
Poor violets, don't cry.” 
Charade.—Mast-bead. 
Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grappie tuem to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
—([Shakesp¢ are. 
Answers received from Charles P. Kellogg, Eva M. Nima, 
Maddie Wallin, Anna L. Worth, Pond-Lily, 
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sale immediately upon receipt. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department. 


New Marcu 17, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
christian Union, 27 Park Piace, New York.’ 
Onaccepted articies will be returned, if, at 
the time thoy are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enciosed. The 
Editors wiil not be responsible for tne pres 
ervitiop of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business 
and advertis: nents should be gen: to “The 
Christian U ain, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, per annum  Clergymen, $2.50, poat- 
age prepuid. special cash commussiéns to 
Postmastere and others who act as agents. 
Adverti-ing rates and estimates sent on appii- 
cation. Libera: discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receifii of 
three cent stamp. 


“Boston OFFICE: Soumway & Co., 71 Brom 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Asbland Block 


The Meaning of Words, 

A liquor seller was brought to trial in the 
Montgomery City Court for selling liquor 
to a minor, without his father’s consent. 
All the boy could tell about it was that he 
bought a glass of lager beer; sc that the 
prosecution had to produce some evidence 
that lager beer is a ** malt liquor.” Todo 
this the lawyer offered in evidence Web- 
sters Unabridged Dictionary and proposed 
to read to the jury the d: finition of “ malt 
liquor,” as showing that the term embraced 
lager. The liquor seller's counsel aamitted 
that the book was a standard work of Eng- 
lish words and their definitions, but objected 
to its being used as evidence. However, the 
Judge allowed it: and the question went to 
the Supreme Court. Its decision in favor 


of the Dictionary appears in 70th Vol. of | 
Alabama Reports lately published, and reads | 


as follows: 

**We can perceive no good reason why a. 
work of such standard authority as Web-| 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary confessedly is, | 
should not be used before a court and jury 


whenever the meaniug of an English word | 


is brought io question. That it is a work of 
standard authority is so widely known, 1n- 


the English language is spoken, that it 
must be classed among the facts judicially 
known.”’ 


George H. Titus. 


deed so universally acknowledged w here ver | 


Our Brooklyn readers are familiar witb 
the carpet warerooms of Mr. Geo. H. Titus, 
which are situated at 607 to 611 Fuiton 


street, in that city. They are directly oppo- | | 
site Flatbush Avenue. and within five min- determined to offer the unsubscribed portion | 


utes’ walk of the Long Island Railway de-| 
pot, thus being directly accessible to all. 
points of that line of railroad. Mr. Titus’s | 
stock, which is large and varied, has iately 
been replenished with a view to meet the 
spring demand; he displays new and ele- | 
gant patterns in Axminsters, Brussels, Mo- | 
quettes. tape stries,velvets and iugrains, with 

borders to match. He also furnishes Eng | 
lish linoleum of the width of eight yards, | 
which may be cut to fit balls, dining rooms | 
and kitchens without seams. This large | 
stock occupies three stores so arranged as to | 
give ample light and allow the freest exami- | 
nation by customers of the goods displayed. | 


Travels of Jesus, 

Messrs. Horton & Co., gf 66 East Market 
Street, Indianapelis, Indiaua, have added 
one to the many maps of Palestine with the | 
special view of indicating the several jour- | 
neys of our Lord through that country. This | 
is done by a series of lines, extending from 
point to point over the map, variously | 
colored at different points to indicate the | 
Evangelists who speak of that particwar 

visit, and accompanied by brief explana- 
tions of the route. A little study enables | 
one to master the principles on which the 
thing is worked out, and to make it a valu- 
able assistant in Bible study. The size of 
the map is three feet by six feet, mounted 
and varnished and ready for the wall. It 
represents a year’s labor of the author, the 
Rey. A. T. Stout. 


Messrs. James MecCreery & Co., 
the dry goods merchants of this city, an- 
nounce that they will give no more “ open- 
ings,’’ but that their goods will be placed on 


/one surprise during the next six months. 


Carbolized Paper. 

Among the many uses of carbolic acid one 
of the latest is its application to paper for 
protection against moths, mildew and in- 
fection. The idea of treating paper with 
carbolic acid was conceived by John F, 
Rogers, of tbe Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, United States Army, and the paper 
which after various experiments he finally 
produced has been adopted by the Quarter- 
master’s _Départment with the most grati- 
fying results. The sole manufacturers of 
this anti-moth are Messrs. Campbell, Hall 
& Co., of this city, one of whose circulars 
presents numerous testimonials, from those 
who have used it, tothe excellence of the 
article. 


Woven Wire Mattresses, 

Those who read the article on Domestic 
Nursing in The Christian Union of last 
week will recollect the general indorsemeut 
given by Miss Scovil, hers If a practical 
nurse, to woven wire mattresses. An ex- 
cellent article of this kind is sold by the 
Woven Wire Mattress Company,of 175 Pear] 
street, Hartford, Conn. They possess the 
advantyge of lightness, cleanliness and 
elasticity; they are especially usefulin the 
sick room, or for hospitals. The Woven 
Wire Mattress Company are adjuiged un- 
der a decree tobe the sole and exclusive 
owners of the right to m«enufacture the 
article. under the patents of J. N. Faroham, 
the original inventor. 


Dr. Wood 


has opened in Clinton street, near Fulton, | 
Brooklyn, a suite of rooms for Turkish baths 

which may be said to be the handsomest 

and most complete in the coantry. All the 

conveniences and apparatus necessary for | 
the cOmfort of the guests bave been applied | 
in this establishment; and people may bere 
enjoy the luxury of a bath under as favor- 
able conditions as they will in Paris or the 
Orient. 


Husurance and Financial, 


been in vestigated and are dividend-paying 
shall be admitted to its list. 

—The tendency of the stock market dur- 
ing the past week has been downward, with 
a sharp decline in several leading stocks. 
Pacific mail fell off 15 per cent. in conse- 
quence of the Congressional inquiry into 
the recent arrangement between that com- 
pany end the Union and Central Pacific 
Railroad Companies. Obio and Mississippi 
declined eleven per cent; and Nashville 
and Chattanooga forty per cent. The 
Southwestern railroad stocks, by skillful 
manipulation during the past year, have 
been placed at figures which are out of pro- 
portion to either their intrinsic value or the 
prospective worth of the railroads as trunk 
lines. At present they are mere speculative 
fancies, and should be carefully let alone by 
seekers for investments. Ia mining stocks 
the episode of the week was the decline of 
Little Pittsburgh from twelve and a half 
to eight and an eighth upon the seemingly 
well authenticated report that the yield of 
ore had given out. It is understood that 
Prof. R. W. Raymond, who made the origi- 
nal report ou the mine, has returned to Lead- 
ville with a view to investigating its present 
condition; his report will be awaited with 
some anxiety by the holders of the stock, 
which promised to be one of the most lucra- 
tive in the Mining Exchange, and which 
would probably have fulfilled the promise had 
the mine been judicivusly worked. The mon 
ey market was fairly easy all week, rates rul- 
ing from 5 to 6 per cent. with a prospect for 
this week that the speculators on the Stock 
Exchange would experience more difficulty 
in maintaining artiticial stringency than for 
some time past and that the influence of the 
Treasury would be us d in favor of easy 
money. Government bonds were a shade 
lower from the fact that the Treasury De 
partment purchased only two million for 


'the Sinking Fund instead of tue larger 
| amount that was anticipated. 


—At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Fire Trustees of Troy, N. Y., the question 
was discussed touching the proper benefi- 
ciaries and disposition of the fund raised by 


—The proceeds of the sale of assets of the | the State tax of two per cent. on the pre- 
Southern Life Insurance Company at Mem-| miums of outside fire insurance comparies 


phis amounted to $37,000, sufficient to pay 
a dividend of about 2 per cent. on the sur- 
render value of policies. 


Efforts will be | presentation to the Legislature in order to 


made to obtain an order for distribution, of remove all doubts as to the charge and 
disposition of the insurance fund. In regard 


which parties will be notitied. 

—Mr. Milton 8S. Latham. the president 
of the newly organized Mining Exchange | 
and Trust Company, ie this city, is widely | 
known on the Pacific Coast, not only as ex- 
Governor of California and ex Senator from 
that State, but asa successful administrator 
of large financial concerns. He is not a’ 
man who ruus in conventional ruts, and | 


doing business in this State, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a bill for 


to this interesting subject the [roy ‘* Times” 
says: 

“The mere assumption that the law pro- 
viiing for the collection of a two per cent. 
tax upon the business done by foreign in- 
surance companies in this city contemplates 
the use of this money tor t'e ben: fit of 
indigent firemen and their families cannot 


will no doubt give Wall Street more than | be established by the simple assertion of the 


—The Sir Roderick Dhu Mining Co. have | 
of their acditional one bundred thou-and 
shares of new stock at $2 per share, thus 
valuing the property, including the $200,000 
in cash thus obtaired. at only $400,000, The 
stocks in the neighboring mines with milling 
facilities are sellmg from 2,000,000 

$4.00 000. It is not probable that the 
whole of this subscription will be required, 
as the mine is now well developed. In 
order to make the facilicies for investment 
as favorable as possible, the stock is to be 
paid for by installments, the first payment 
being twenty per cent. upon subscribing. 
Ic is understood that the company are now 


running, under lease, sixty stamps. The | 


present intention is to construct an entirely 
new mill of one hundred stamps, which will 
cost between $60,000 and £100,000, leaving 
ful) $100,000 to more fully develop the mine. 
The following telegram has been received 
from the Superintendent of the company: 
CENTRAL City, Dakota, Mar. 10, 1880. 

John MceGunnks, Jr., Broad St... N. ¥.: 

Plates at twenty-stamp mill look splendidly. 
Bogle Millat work. Ores far better. 

(Signed) F. A. BABCOCK, Sup't. 

—The facilities afforded by the new Min- 
ing Exchange will no doubt draw to New 
York many of the capitalists and financiers 
who have been heretofore most active in 
San Francisco,and whom the new Consti- 
tution bas driven from that State. Since 
the passage of that destructive measure 
seats in the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
have fallen from #35 000 to $6,000; while 
during the same period seats in the New 
York Stock Exchange have advanced from 
$8,000 to $15,000 or $20,000. It is proposed 
that the new Exchange shall be conduc.ed 
upon the soundest business principles, and 
only the shares of those mines which have 


| benefit. 


| trustees of the fire department and their 


friends. The city attorney, in his opinion 
tothe common council, plainly states that 
_the tax must be paid by the insurance 
agents to the ‘treasurer of the fire depart- 

ment,’ and there can be no quest'on that the 
chamberlain is the only legally authorized 
treasurer the fir department has had since 
the office was created by the charter of 1870. 
Under the law as it existed when the Board 
| of Trustees was established the trustees con- 
trolled the fire department as the fire com- 
missioners do now, and the money received 
by then: was, in part at least, expended for 
maintenance of the department. If the in- 
surance tax is for the benefit of the fire de- 
partment, it should be expended only by 
the properly authorized agents of the de- 
partwent, namely, the fire commissioners, 
and they following the custom of the first 
trustees woubd be compelled to expend the 
money, as far as it would go, in the mainte 
nance of the fire department. It would 
seem to be a reasonable conclusion that this 
tax was imposed by the Legislature for the 
purpose of compelling the foreign insurance 
companies to pay something towards the 
support of that department of the city gov- 
ernment from which they derived a direct 
It can hardly be assumed that the 
Legislature intended to establish a charity 


fund, however judicious and proper such 


an act would have been under the circum- 
stances; and certainly if such was not the 
intention of the Legislature the members 
of the fire department or their families 
have no right to the use of the money in 
any way. Aside, however, from the ques- 
tion as to who are entitled to the distri- 
bution and use of this money, it has been 
clearly established that the members of the 
board of trustees are certainly not the 


proper persons, as regards competency for 


the faithful performance of a sacred trust, 


Von. X No. 11. 


to longer have charge of the fund, and 
strong movement is on foot among the most 
prominent exempt firemen of the city to 
legislate the trustees out of office, if poxsi- 
ble, and provide for the distribution of the 
insurance fund by the exempt firemen oy 
the board of fire commissioners. It should 
first be determined, however, whether the 
city authorities have not vow full power in 
the matter; if they have not, then the con. 
templated legislation will be in order. It jx 
claimed the resolution passed by the com. 
mon council at its last meeting, ordering the 
chamberlain to pay to the treasurer of the 
fire trustees the money belonging to the in. 
surance fund in his possession, is inoperative, 
for the reason that, being an appropriation 
of money, it required a two thirds vote. If 
this is the case, the trustees will experience 
difficulty in obtaining the money from the 
city treasury.” 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 8, to Saturday, 
March 13. 
Gevernoment Bonds. — 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates | 
° Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


March &. March »arch 
Ga, IS80, r..... ........ WO ..... 
“WOM ........ 105%, ........ 
6a, ISS], 15%, 1054, 
Sa, 1481, c.... 1033, 
is, 19 .. 6% ... 1%, BORA, 
6s, currency, 1%, r.. 125 ........ .... 

Bids fer State Bounds. — 

Ala., class A, 2 to 5,... 624|N. Y. 68, r.. 
Ala., class A,sm...... 03 Y. 6a, 87. 
ala.. class ©, 2to5... 714 68. 83. Ww7 
Ark. 7s L. R.& Ftsis 8 (N.Y. 1, 117 
Ark. 7a,.M.4L &..... IN. ¥. 64. @. 1. 92... 
4rk.7s, 5 (N.Y. O%......119 
Ark. 73. M O.& R. R. 5 NLU fis, 
Ark. 7s, Ark. ©. R.... 5& [N. ©. Ga. A. 
Conn, 68, 84..... IN. CL N.C. R., 
Ua fa, . wl IN. COC. off 8 
10 iN. CL. N.C R.A. 
Ga. 74, ind..... 19% N.C.N.C. 78, off 95 
114 N.C. fa, (66-198. i! 
Ill. coup. 6a. Ww N.C. I 
Ww iN. C. n., J. J., 92-8..,. 1*', 
La. 7s, cn., ‘M4... N.C. C_R..... 
La. .. sp. t. cl. 1, 4 
Mich. 6s 006 IN. C. ep. t.e13........ 4 
Mich. 7s 115 (Tenn. te, o., 


Mo. Os, dne or SS T 31 
Mo. 68, due 


Mo. 6«, due 88, . WOR, Va. 64, n., 21 
Mo. 68, due 89 or Go... .100%4 Va. 6 n., "67.......... 
Mo.,A.orU., due 92..108 Va. fe.ecn........ 
Mo. 68. 1d 94-5....11' 52', 
Mo. H. 8S. J. due 86. Vi. 6s, en. %"ds...... 
Mo. H. & 8. J. due 87..107 ‘Va, 6s, det. 
Fereign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.545,@4.85 18) @#A5', 


FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVER* MET B NDS, 


And other desirable lovestment 
Securities, 
No. 6 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in iarge or small amounts. at cur- 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat- 
ters connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in 
regard to first class Kailwey Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks ani 
Bonds on commission at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ®- 
counts with us we collect U 8. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
ivends, etc., and credit without charge. 

We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 

raph, to buy or sil Government 
Bonds, State and Hailroud Denes, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap 


lication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Ws: B: HATCH: 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and $8el! Commission Governments, 
al! Suede and ks dealt im at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold op commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balance*- 


WILLIAM B. HATO, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 
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PHELPS, STOKES & CO.., 


N. PHE 
STOKES. BANKERS, 
PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P. OLCOTT 45 WALL 8T., N. ¥. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sel! on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


OFFICE OF 


SIR RODERICK DHU 
Gold Mining Company 


30 Broad Street, 


CAPITAL, «= 2,000,000. 


P.O. Box 46, New York, March 3, 198). 


Books ot subscription will be opened at the office of 
the Company on Friday, March St, tor the remainder 
of the unsold stock of the SIR RODERICK DHU GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, at 82 per share—par va.ue $10 
The proceeds of the sale to be devoted to the erection 


ey Hundred-Stamp Mill, 


Anlto thoronghly develop the property; it will be 


ample for that purpose. 


Payment may be made 20 Per Cent. on 
Subscription, and 20 Per Cent. each month 
thereafter until all is paid. 


Subscribers, however, have the ‘bay in tall 
atany time and receive their certifica 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 
JNO. MeGINNIS, Ja., 


FATHER, 
Gold Mining Company, 


Capital, $10,000,000. 
In 100,000 Shares 


Pres'‘t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Mth, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the Bat December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1579, to 
December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879........ ...... 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 1,068 <8 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1579, 

Losses paid during the 
same period........... $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses .8840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise . . 1,407,900 00 

Real Estate and claima due the 
estimated at 

Premium Notes & Bills Receiv able . 

Cash in Bank . , 


3,875,101 26 


$8,875,558 00 


500.000 00 
1,522,825 35 
231,455 16 


_ $12,437,739 


Total Amount of Assets. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profita will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Phird of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer-ificates 
of the iseue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 

the holders thereof or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi. 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
eancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C ae, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 

UND@®W CoRLIEs, 
Joun ELLIoTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


J.D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNISs, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 


SLOO EACH. 


This famous and valuable prope rty has heretotore 
peen owned and controlled a tew capitalists 
through whose energy and m ans ithas been brought | 
toi s present admirable condition. 

Monthly dividends of % cents per share were com- 
menced in December last. 

With the view of creating a market for it these | 
owners have contributed about 65.000 shares of ites | 
capital stock, which nave been placed in the hands | 
of the undersigned for -ale 

For the present the Stock is offered at 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


per share, but the <n is reserved to advance the 
price without notice 

Pamphiets and Descriptive Maps will be sent to 
applicanis. 
LAIDLAW & CO., 12 Pine St... New York. 
1. & 8. WORMSER & CO., Prexe! Building, New York. 
PRINCE & W@IJTELY, 04 Broadway, New York. 


0, 1880. 
THIRTIETH YEAR 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 156 and 158 ener 


$10,049, 156 00 


Assets Jan 1, 
Surplus over all Liabilities, . 1,849,660 OD | 
Amount o' Insurance in Force. x. 33.0 0 
Ratio of Assets ..... $122 to eac h $100 of liabilities. 

All policies issued by this Co mpany frow the begin | 
hing are incontestable and non-forfeitable. 

An entire generation of careful and successful man 
agement. Nearly $2,000 each business day for 30 years 
paid to policy-holders. 

Agents wanted. Henry Sroxes, President. 


Cc. Wenue re, Vice-President. 
J. L. Hatser, Secretary. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
4 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway. New York, 
Insures against loas by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of eutstand- 


serve representing all other claims 
and usdivided prvfita......... 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash .... 000) 00 

Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 
65.000 00 
Net Surpius............. 1,060,319 2 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.!, 18890..83.478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


Presi . 


_Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwis D. 


Bensamin H. 
 Jostan O. Low, 


Geores W. LANE, 
Ropert L. STUART, 
James G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CuaARLes D. LEVERICH, 
Bryce, 
H. 
Peter V. KING, 

Tuos. B.. Copprnetan, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

DeGroot, 


DaviIp LANE, 


MORGAN, 
Wa. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


E. Dopee, 
RovAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younos, 
C. A. 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
H. Wess, Henry 
CHARLES P. BurpettT, L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
H. H. MOORE, 2d Vtre-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AFE AND PROFITABLE. 


Kansas Engnt per cent. First Mortgage 
upon Improved Heal Katate, made by 
the Kansas Loan and Trust Co... Topeka, 

Ken., after careful cers nai exam: nation of secur- 
itv and ebaracter of the borr wer. Loans never 
exceed one-third of the appraised value of the 
property. Sixteen years’ experience itn making 
these loans. Seven years’ experience in Kansas. 
Send for Circular. 


T. B. SWERT., President. 
GEO. M. NOBLE, Sec’y. A.C. BURN HAM, Vice-Pres. 
(Champaign, D1.) 


ENTLEMEN OF LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE, Protessional men. teachers and others 
Wishing to add to their income, and any who can 
give introductions looking to life insurance, but who 
do ~ cere to work it themselves, can receive te 
hea operation of an experienced gentleman 
a” the busine ss, and be well paidfo the assistance 
nrered by addressing, General Agent, Box 100, 
‘ YY. P.¢. Also, gentlemen who can devote all or 
@ part of their time to life insurance wanted as 
solicitors. To such paying terms will be given. 


DRY GOODS. 


KEYES, 


349 & 35! Sight 


Popular Dry Goods Stores. 


Just opened a large Stock of Choice Spring 
Drees Goods, including Cashmeres, Momie 
Clotbs, Henrietta Cloths, and al! the latest 
Novelties in Fancy and Brocaded Goods. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


This week we shall offer Two Cases of All- 
Wool Debeiges, 45 inches wide, warranted all 
wool, in light and dark grays and brown mix- 
ture, at 50c. per yard; these goods will bring 
about 5c. or 70c. in a month from now. Also, 
ane lot of Arabian Mixtures, all wool, at 


2ic. per yard; worth Sic. 

Large Stock of Lawns and Cambrics now 
open. Full line of Underwear, Kid Gloves, 
Corsets, Laces, Fringes, &c., &c. 


KEVWES, 349 & 351 8th Avenue, N. ¥. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Spring Style 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS 


Now on exhibition, 


Broadway and {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


French and English Dress Goods. 


A large and varied assortment of Spring 
Novelties in Polka Dot Barege de Vir- 
ginia, Cachmire del’ Inde, Bayonaise 
and Tamese. Also, choice mixtures in 
All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Suitings, 
Crépon, Momie and other Fancy Effects 
together with the latest fashionable 
shades in Plain Material of every de- 
scription, 


Broadway and [9th St. 


ABNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Special vovelties in Guipure d’ Art, 
Antique Lace Bed Spreads and Pillow 
Shams. Also complete lines of Spring 
Novelties in Upholstery Goods, Drapery 
Materials, Lace Curtains, &c., &c. 


Broadway and [9th St. 


TRADE 


< 
= 


NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, New Patterns, 
Fire Quarity, Pure Linen, Fast Colors! Price 
40c. per yard, 

Sample books, containing over one hundred and 
fifty patterne. will be sent to any Address on re- 
ceipt of stamp, provided the pasty sending will 
agree to return the ok promptly. 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IRST- CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
Types, “ Strvog Slat” (Cases, Cabinets, (h saa, 
Printing etc. 


Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
binists. VANDERBURGH, 


tern Letters Mac 
WELLS & CO.,110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dateh N.Y. 


SPRING 


Styles in all departments will be fully described and 
illustrated in the spring Number of 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarte:ly, 


Which will be ready at the end of March. 


The universal verdict of the press ix that “ the 
FASHION QUA RTERLY deservediv occu 
pies the foremost place in the ranks «f the literature 
of Fashion.”’ 

Subscription only 50 cts. a Year. 
Single copies, 15 cts. each. 


Specimen Advance Sheets of the Spring Number 
are now ready, and will be sent to any address on 
application. 

We cal! the special attention of ‘adies to our system 
of Combination Subscriptions, by which we are en- 
abled to offer th PASHTION QUA RTERLY 
free to all Subscribers to other periodicals. @n Pree 
ceipt by us of the regular price of any of 
the principal menthlies or weeklies, the 
periodical desired will be regularly sent 
for the tall term, and in addition we will 
send the Fashion Quarterly to any address 
desired. 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave. and 21th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Will place ov their retail counters on 
Monday, March 15th, 


SEVERAL CASES OF 


BROCHI SATINS, 


Colored, 
Fancy and Black, 


KB To avoid the inconvenience of 
a Special Opening, our Importations in 
every department will be placed on sale 


as soon as received. 


R.H. MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirable 
Coods adapted to 
the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY FANCY GOODS AND 
NOVELTIES, RE BY 
EVERY 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Read This 


traerdinary off: on re of 


The Fireside at Home 
Tiinatrated \i vy and family journa ize of (ger filled 
with charmiu Ren Useful Koow ledge, ete., ete., 
Sor ear, te cvery subscriber we 
will give, Free, Seven aiuable and Useful Pre- 
miums, * bine Trip Silver-Plated Sagar 
Speen, & most siti ‘th ta! eing of the 
prettiest and most pure 
beautiful chain, he avily. me ural a 
inches tong, worn around to wat ch om 
or the belt. 3.—A Pair Hlegant Nickel Silver Mracelets. en- 
graved in gold rel sent charming brarelets 
are the admirstion lv durable, being naa 
ure nicke!l-silver or ‘Fine Kone 
handle Pocket-Kaife. \ first dura 
blades of best cast--teel. Las dies” ez Niekel- Rack 
an attract: ih ard ul erpament for the hair; 
these combs in this city. @—Ladtes’ Hand- 
some Silk Tle. made of beautiful colored silk and white 
lube, pretty, neat aud attr ve. German Har- 
monies, Very nice musk instrument, which all can learn te 
ay with a little practice. Remember, all these premiums, seven 
number, are sent free 4 to all wh 
nto J? -eside at Home. 
This offer ts the thera 
and i« m to introduce new 
One én ‘a lift lime te secure a great bargain Peer 
seriber guarant’ l dunble value of money sent, ana fw 
me gatisted, we will re*arn your Por 
‘Addre a. 


@ill send six sub <criptions and 42 premium. 


Publisher, £2 Park Place, Sew York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


SUGAR FROM SORGHUM. 
By James B. OLcorTT. 


—- is no need of starting this sorg- 
hum sugar business in a very large way. 
Let every farmer begin as he can hold on, 
and have it understood that, however it may 
be with beet-sugar, the making of bright 
and flavorous crystals from Early Amber 
cane is a game that a great many people 
can play at. Dr. Collier gives us ten vears 
to fix for it. He has studied the subject and 
talks about it with the benignant air of a 
good week-day school teacher, teaching the 
‘reign of the common people.”’ 

We need the industry — that’s a fact— 
when we have learned the trade, but far- 
mers eat sugar enough, for the good of their 
thewsand sinews, already. We need to grow 
sugar for commerce and cash, distilling 
sweets as our fathers distilled gin and 
brandy, for broad silver pieces to render un- 
to Cwsar whenever be shows a sign of ap- 
pearing. There is no hurry, I say, for ina 
hundred years we shall le running a sugar 
temperance society. 

Take notice, if you please, that this « xpert 
chemist—wise in his generation, familiar 
with the maple-sugar making of Vermont, 
familiar, too, with the broad-cast sorghum 
experiments of the west and east, familar 
with the ** corn-stalk rum and cicer brandy” 
song of revolutionary times, and knowing 
that sugar exists in every grass that grows 
as well as in the grass called corn and cane 
—was a year or two making up his mind to 
risk his repu‘ation upon this particular 
sugar industry as a great possibility for the 
near future. So the best speed will go slow. 
Let us try a holiday patch of amber 
cane, for we need to learn by blundering in 
a small way that won't hurt anybody. 

If Minnesota has given us a sorghum that 
matures early, some other State will present- 
ly turn out a broom-corn with sweet juice. 
The sugar-planter of the north will want a 
stock of domestic animals fit to consume the 
seed of bis sorghum patches. 
learn to make every item draw in these 
competitive days. 

In a fresty climate the question of soil for 
maturing sorghum early will be of the first 
importance. Warm, sandy fields, with 
wider planting to secure moisture, will have 
the preference, for the juice may be grown 
richer or poorer in sugar according to the 
heat of the soil as well as by the condensing 
heat of fire. 

Wood and brush fuel, even, will find a 
home market in the new sugar business, and 
the waste of wood-land generally will bave 
a value in the surghum sugar camp. . 

Much odium has been thrown upon recent 
trade and manufacture of sweets because of 
the so-called adulteration of syrups with 
glucose. I hope nothing worse is used, and 
it may relieve the consumer’s mind to com- 
pare glucose (grape sugar,) with levulose 
(fruit sugar,) and saccharose (cane sugar,) 


as given by Prof. Johnson in ‘“‘ How Crops | 


Grow:”’ 
Giveose. LeveLtose. SaccuaRrose. 
Carbon....... 40.00 40.00 42.11 
Hydrogen... 647 6.67 6.43 
Oxygen ...... 53.33 53.33 51.46 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


This is not difference enough in sweeten- 
ing for hot cakes to make much fuss about— 
especially when the syrup is made on the 
farm for home use. 

Not the least benefit of this domestic 
sugar-making will be that the product may 
bav« all the pure flavor and richness of the 
clean and periect cuve-juice in simple con- 
densation, without the wasteful and destruc- 
tive processes of the refiners. Sorghum 
sugar is and very likely will continue to be 
quite as good to eat out of hand as maple 
sugar. 

In estimating the profit of growing one’s 
own sweetening upon ap isolated farm, we 


We must) 


Vou. XXT., No. 11, 


recent sorghum sugar developments consti- 
tutes the very nub of the whole business. 


We have received the large and fully 
illustrated seed and flower catalogue of 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, whose ware- 
rooms are 34 Barclay street, New York 
City. The Messrs. Bliss are among the best 
known horticulturists, and their statements 
in this hand book as to the availability of 
seed and roots may be taken as authorita- 
tive. The book gives much information on 
the subject of gardening generally, and 
will prove a valuable assistant to all who 
bave anything to do with the cultivation, 
either as amateurs or professionally, of 
plants and flowers. 


Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, sends us 
his monthly magazine for March. It is not 
less full than usual of helpful suggestions for 
the flower grower and agriculturist. It is 
well and fully :lustrated, and in this respect 
we notice particularly some specimens of 
very pretty winter flowering carnations, 
chromolithographed expressly for 
monthly. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE, 
For the week ending March 15, 1880, 


BuTTER —Receipts for the week were 16,579 
pks.; exports were 6.510 pks. 

Old butter is in reduced stock her: and ap- 
parently going out clean, and for the choicest 
qualities of it more price is asked. Buyers 
have been bere from Boston and Baltimore and 
Troy and other markets this week, which in- 
dicates light stock all over. New farm-dairy 
spring-make butter is arriving sparingly and 
of good quality, and choice makes sell quick at 
Sec. Finest creamery makes of pew butter 
brought 38c., and it looks now as though there 
would be a sharp demand for new apring- 
made butter the entire month. We quote: 
Farm dairy, new spring make, c hcice P 


Farm dairy, new spring make, good 

to choice.... 2 (30 
Creamery, ne w spring make. frney 37 
Special fancy Fall make, private dairy2s O30 
Fairtogood N G2! 
New York State winter make 8 a2 
So ithern tier dairies, choice to fine. 24 7726 
N, Y. State dairies, fair to good.. 2 23 
Western fine wrain-fed dairy packed 2 «128 

dairy packed, fairte good 

= factory (as io quality) 
Winterroll butter. . ................. 


Common vutter (all States)...........17 @18 
CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 4,076: 
exports, 8.786 boxes. 

There bas been a good deal more business 
done both for home trade and export. East- 
ero trade bougbt freely, and the last half the 
week bolders are asking l5c. for finest cheese 
and are firm. Siock is light—probably not 


over 50,000 boxes—and it’s mighty poor 
weatherto haul milk to cheese factories to 
make more. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and Oct “4 


others, good to prime. 12 
Off kinds and qualities............... 10 @l2s% 


Eaos.—The lay of the hen bird is not beard 


alay 


in the land so much as it was. 


| to be a law passed ” 


may safely reckon the value twice what 


bave toleave our work torun for it. What the 
farmer does not need, however, for family 
use, he can beat the world in selling cheap 
at hisown door. The analyses given above 
indicate that the sugar crop should never 
exhaust, unless the fodder from individual 
cane plantations should be centralized 
around some public sugar mill. 

But would you have every indidual far- 
mer own a mill to grind bis cane,witb evap- 
orating pans and bleaching tubs?” asks an 
inquirer. Most certainly I would, if he can 
afford it. That chance for independent 


| 
sugar costs at the stores, because we do not | 


production of a staple article showing in 


They are not 
ou that lay to the extent that they were, on 
account of the fulfillment of the Canadian 
man's snow-storm prophesies. “ There ought 
against this Canadian 
weather man prophesying snow-storms. Eggs 
have already gone up half a cent, and this 
* Kanuck ” prophet is going to have two or 
tnree dozen more snow-storms, and unless 
there is a law passed to lay him out eggs will 
xO upagain. Offerings of Western eggs, ex- 
tras, to-day on change were at l4c., and 13c., 
bid; and some sales at 15%;. State limed ex- 


tras were offered at l0c., and 9c. bid. We 
quote: 
Choice near-by fresh ewgs............14 


Western and Southern 

Beans.—Clein, hand-picked stock, either 
mediums or marrows, isin good demand. We 


13 
6 


quote; 
Marrows, per bush.................. $17.0@31.75 
Mediums, 


BerswaXx is ready sale at 23025c. 
MAPLE SUGAR sells quick this week at 12@ 
l4c. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives 
speedy benefit for night sweats of consump- 
tien. It strengthens the nerves and muscles, 
and promotes recovery. 


Japanese Crepe Pictures are becoming 
very fashionable for Center table covers, 
Lambrequins, &c. See advertisement of Eu- 
reka Trick and Novelty Co. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,00 kinds and designs. Wrices te suit the 
times. Elegant new and «ppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Price lista and semp'es «f educat oral cards free 

to nny *s teachers or agents sending us their aodress. 
. BUFFOR!'S SONS, Manufacturing Publish 

ers, Franklin St... Boston, Mass. Katabiished 1830, 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
package, in lengths (rem one to ten yards each, Send 
for Circular about Knitting Sil 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG cO.. 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 49 Broadway, N.Y. 


BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE. 
ANTI-M OTH 


PAPER. 

Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL, 
Sold by all druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 110 & 112 Nassaa St.. N. Y. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
For Sate by Grocers. 
®. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
N. Second St. Philadelphia. 


VAL [FORNI A PRESSED SFA MOSSES for Sale in 

/) packages tor fifty cents. White,Green and Red 
Tints. Be Specimens, taken 

JAS. SCHUYLER, Half Moon Bay, Cal. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of apy 
kind, ae Switches, Braids, 
Curls, Frigzetta, Invisible 
Too Pieces, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, etc., ete., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Estab 
lishment, or by sending 
for our latest illustrated 
Catalogue, is mall- 
ed free. Acar 
HAUSSER & 0., 
300 Grape 
w York. 
Goods D., with 
A privilege of 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


Back Shoulder Brace 


Is con- 
structed 
thatitgives 
a strength 


port to the 
back and 
draws the 
shoulders 
back so as 
to et<pand 
the chest, 
throwing 
the body in- 
toan erect 
and grace 


“See 


F ful posi- 
tion. 
P ice $1.50 
by mail. 
/ Give waist 
and illus. 
trated 


Rud 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East l4th St., New York City. 


price-list of 


$150 TO 8400.—A\)\ strictly firat- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factory 
pre ‘es. Hicurst Honors at Centennial 
Exhibition athushek’s Scaie for Square Grends. 
Finest Uprights in America. — 12,000 in use. 
(‘atalowue of 45 paves—tree 
JUBILEE ORGA Ns, the bestin the world. An 
S stop organ only $65; All 
sent on 15 sere’ trial—/reight free if unsatisfactor 


Fac tory 57th St. und 10th Ave. SHEET 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO.,, Box 2058, N.Y. 

ORGAN PIANO 
iAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW UBuA St tGollen Tongue Rerus 
Knee Swell«, Wa rntd @ years, Stool & Book 
dew Pianos, 81 a: oF Newspaperecot Free 
Adirvess Dane F. Beatty, Washington, Jersey. 


PIANO 


13 stops, ircular tree 


Prince’s Improved Fountain Pen 
THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE 


As now improved the most perfect pen man factured. 
W ites ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 
Test montat.—' | can say this, your Fountain Pen 
is worth so much that if [ were be reft of it I should 
feel myselt bereft otf my right hand."’—Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor ot Christian Un on, N 
Can be sent by mail ina registered letter. Send for cir- 
culares, Manufactured fy JOUN S. PU RDY, 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton St., N. Y¥. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


Please examine the rliowing prices, which you 
will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Less then the 
usual charges for first-ciasrsenuraved work: 


Engraving Piate and ‘0 Cards 
in “cript, worth 84, 

Address eagraved on old 

Printing when the 
Diateis 


eee ee 


1.50 
Weasinaané Party Ordersatlow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
[iluminating. Stamping 
and Printueng. Grest Bargains in 
English and French Stationery. 


For samples 
and catal 
&c.,8end three 
4 cent stamps. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 


“4” shows 
reeled u 


vreaking of g 1sses 
hou 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


Our New Descriptive 
CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Vegetable 


SEEDS, 


Grains, Grasses, Small Fruits, &c., 

is now reacy for mailing all who enclose a stamp 
for postage. R. H. sLEN & CO., 

P.O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., N.Y. 


1HOIC E ; SEEDS FOR ALL! Try them! 

J For only 15¢c., or five 3c. postage stamps, | wil! 
send to any address five packets chwicest Seeds 
Pavey, Bouquet A-ter, Double Portulaca, Sweet Alyseum, 
Japan Pinks, mixed colors of each, and my Illustrated 
Seed ¢ ‘atalogue for 1880; or above ‘and 4 other choice 
sorts for 25c. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass 


ROCHESTEN: 


COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES 


ARDY Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. ac’ New 

Spring PRICE LIST, with prices per dozen, 1), 
1k) mailed tree to allapplicants. Send stamps tor 
Descriptive FRUIT and Illustrated ORNAMENTAL 
Catalogues, six cents cach. Low prices, prompt at. 
ention and reliable stock. Address 

w.s N. ¥. 


etc.: 
BERRIES 


‘arrants, Gra pes,‘ 

ante by mailorexpress Ser our prices 
os ore buying of others. Uluat. ¢ ‘atalogur 
free. HALE So G'astonbury.Ct. 


ening sup- | 


t and most Complete Stock of 

Trees in the U. &. 
riced nent ne fi follows: Ko. 
An” lain, 2Oct#, 

| Xo 49) ) with sate, 


10 Pkt« Rest Garden or can 
Seeds mailed for 2) cts. in stamps 
Laree new Illustrated CatalLoeus 
KPER & CO., 271 Chureh St., Philada. 


© cts. ; plain, Fre No. 9% 
erries, with plate, 734 
ELLWANGER & 
rbly illustrat 
TS." with «ver avery on 
offer. Catalogue sent free. 
New 
SEED 5 FREE 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing auc 
these Beautiful Roses. We declines Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by 
at all post-offices. 5& wey Varicties, 
choice, all labeled, for 3 12 for os 19 for $33 
26 for $4; 35 for Sg 75 for 810; 100 for $15. 
4a” end for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 6) pages, elegantly illustrated — and chooser froin 
over Fiwe H Finest Sorts. Adidiis 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Growe, Chester 


L E. RAN Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
PERFECT COLOR at Lowest Prices. 


Orange Grove in Florida. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT FOR MEN OF 
MODERATE MEANS. 


Five acres of choice land, thriving settlement, 
healthy loc ality, in the Lake and Hill region of Or. 
ange county. Four Hundred Orange Trees brought 
into bearing copdition in five years. Entire cost $',- 
00—$600 first vear, and $300 each for other four. A 
number of Groves belonging to clergymen and others 
located here and under my charge. RKRetersas to re- 


liability and competency, to Rt. Rev. Bishop Whip- 
pie, of Minnesota, Rt. Rev. Bishop Young, of lorida, 
and many others years’ experience. Address 


Six 
H. 8. KEDNEY, Maitland, Fla. 


L 50,000 FARMS! SAI 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, ~—— 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | 


PUZZLE OF 15, 
the enchainin mathematical pleasure-wonder; 
instructive and mind-improving ; in a han:‘sotme 
furm (and with it, without extra charge, the inter- 
esting game ot 16 or 34) in Dr. Thier’s Curative 
Candy (an unrivaled tonic and preventive of chills 
and fever). Mailed on receipt of 15 cents. Agents 
wanted. J.C. O Repineton. Mfr's Agent, 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. (Office No. 2). 


very handy. 
\ sands of t are in 
use. By mail, 25 cts, 


> 
\\\ Me Seve. | 


Wwe. 40 chromos, lc, Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 


4 Liberty Place,N.Y. | 


For Infants & invalids, 


druggeu ote. and 
x WOULRICH & CO. oa every label. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Small-pox is epidemic in Paris. 

—Mrs. Howard's umbrella has been re- 
turned. 

—Hereafter the Astor Library will open 
at 9 A.M. 

—George Augustus Sala has reached San 
Francisco. 

—The Seventh will occupy its new armory 
April 26th. 

—Work has been commenced on the Cape 
Cod ship canal. 

—A crevasse thirty feet wide is reported 
in a levee on Bayou Lafourche. 

—The total subscriptions for the Cunard 
Steamship shares were nearly £5,000,000, 

—Mr. Lowell presented his credentials to 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace March 11. 

—Mayor Baxter, of Lousville, was fired 
upon by a discharged workman, March 
13th. 

—A combination of the cutter and the 
rag-man to rob H. B. Claflin & Co. cost that 
firm $40,000, 

—Bullion to the amount of $200,000 was 
stolen from the Union Pacific express office 
at Sidney, Neb., March 10th. 

—General Henry A. Thompson, a promi- 
nent citizen of Baltimore, died in that city 
March 12th in the eightieth year of his age. 

—The Senate of Wis-onsin bas concurred 
in the Assembly resolution providing for fe- 
male suffrage in that State by a vote of 19 
to 11. 

—The body of Dr. Samuel Hahn, a well- 
known German physician in this city, was 
cremated at the Lemoyne furnace last 
week. 

—The Rev. H. H. Hayden lectured at the 
Academy of Music in this city, last Thurs- 
day evening, on “Circumstantial Evi- 
dence.” 

—The Alpha Delta Phi, one of the oldest 

and strongest of the college secret societies, 
enjoyed its annual dinner at Pinard’s, 
March 11th. 
_ —Dakota is snowed up and short of pro- 
visions. At Fort Lincoln not a barrel of 
flour remains. Under these circumstances 
a thaw will be agreeable. 

—Terrible sufferings from famine are re- 
ported from Brazil, and Messrs. Scribner & 
Co., the well known publishers of this city, 
offer to receive and transmit contributions, 

—The steamer Montana of the Will- 
iams & Guion line, went ashore in a fog on 
the evening of the 13th, at half-past three 
o'clock, in Church Bay, four miles from 
Holyhead. The passengers and mails were 
safely landed. 

—Now is the time for another panic on 
the subject of Cewsarism.” Mr. Hoppin, 
our agreeable Secretary of Legation at Lon- 
don, has actually worn knee-breeches at 
court! If this is not an indication of im- 
perialism, what is? 

—A general lockout in the piano trade 
commenced Monday morning, and has 
thrown between 4,500 and 5,000 men out of 
employment. Every man belenging to the 
Piano- makers’ Union was discharged. It is 
Virtually a struggle between two organiza- 
tions, that of the manufacturers and that 
of the workmen. 

—Mr. Thomas has decided to leave Cin- 
cinnati. Now is the time to secure him for 
New York. We have endowments for every- 
thing but music. A fine orchestra and con- 
certs of the best music the year round ata 
very low price would be a nobler monument 
to the intelligence and taste of New York 
than the Egyptian obelisk. 


—The London stock exchange on the an- 
nouncement of the approaching dissolution 
of Parliament, experienced a sharp de- 
cline of consols and most of the home secur- 
ities, on the theory that the general election 
means an increased demand for money. It 
is calculated that the expenditures of candi- 
dates will aggregate over £2,000,000. 


—A coffee house company has been or- 
ganized in this city with W. Drexel as presi- 
dent. The object is to establish coffee 
houses, reading rooms, etc., fitted up in at- 
tractive style, for the benefit of the working 
Clavses. The enterprise will be managed on 
business principles, but the needs of the 
lass for whose benefit the enterprise is un- 
taken will be carefully studied. 


~The Warwick Valley Railroad, in 
Orange Vounty, bas been consolidated with 
the Wawayanda Railroad of New Jersey. 
Holders of about 3,700 shares in the War. 
wick road voted in favor of the consolida- 
tion, while the holders of only 18 shares 
Voted against it. About seven-eighths of 
the capital stock of the Wawayanda Com- 
pany—all that was represented at the meet- 
ing—voted for the proposition. 


—Mr. Pierre Lorillard, of this city, has 
perfected an agreement with the French 
Government for a Franco-American expedi- 
tion to Mexico for the purpose of carrying 
on those inquiries into primitive American 
civilization which were so brilliantly com- 
menced by the late John L. Stephens forty 
years ago, and have since been taken up by 
several archeologists, and by an official 
French commission during the brief rule of 
Archduke Maximilian. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE H. TITUS. 


CARPET WARE ROOMS, 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH 


AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH 


NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 


ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight Yards Wide, cut to nt Halls, Lbining-Rooms< and Kitchens, without Seams. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS in all Widths. WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BAND and 
DOW SHADE. Prices always as low as the quality of the goods will admit. 


To protect the public against imi- 
tators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 

BEWARE of worthless plasters offered 
under similar sounding names, 

Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhet larger 
profit on the spurious article. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


Te Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 


Preparations 
Ly Biscotine, 

“ (Infant's Food.) 

ve 8.P. Hair Tonic 


cau. SR 
ANGELIQUE 6 Toilet Waters, 


n Ba Sachets D'Iris, 
Elixir of Calisaya, 


Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., &e. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


FEEBLE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly. sickly person rh surely 
strengthen and build up the exhausted system 
by taking 


RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 

No remedy has ever mde mere wonderful cures 
ef DVY-PEPSIA, oY and every 
WEAKNESS and DEBILIT 

sure regulator Liver and Kidneys, 
mvkes the weakest nerves strong, anc the des- 
pairing ming briaht and cheerful, and gives iife, 
and energy to the overworked body ana 


tree from alcoholic dangers, it 's the safest and 

best remedy ever «oid.and a!l who teke it eat and 
retter and bec aad 

BUSKIKK & esey treet, 
SELLIT 


EDUCATIONAL. 


p* WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Two hundred and sixty dollarsa year. Firat class 
in allrespects. Parents invited to see for themselves 
Read what Mr. BensonJ Lossing, the histori*n, says, 
Oct. 27th, 1879: “I did not need the testimony of our 
son's pleasant and profitable experience in your 
school te assure me ot the great advantages, both in- 
tellectualiy and morally, youth enjoy in being in- 


New Yor. 


mates of your institution, for I know the value of 
your training of the young, trom common report for 
years, from those Who had enjoyed it, both parents 


and pupils. Were our son to pursue his studies 
in school any longer, we should certainly tee! 
thatto have "him under your care and ins‘ruction 
would be a real blessingtor him. I shall feel it to be 
a duty as wellasa pleasure to commend your insti. 
tution to parents who have sons to be educated.” 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Unien Square, New Vork, 
Supplies Colleges, Schvois and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals anc 
Teachers for every department of Instruction 
Famites going abroad or to the country fo rthe 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teacherer 
Agency, %3 Union square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotiy proviited for Families, Schools 
Colleees. Candidates’ dew Bulletin mailed fo: 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘Appl! 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Becretary, 
Mast ith near University N. ¥ 


RNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Ceornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed ip beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitred fo 
any class in Oo Rev. ALFRaD ©. ROK. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, 
cabinets and artgallery. Library of | 000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Pria., So. Hadley, Mass. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 


BAKER, PRATT & 


for Catalogue. | 
M42 and 144 Grand N.Y 


1839. isso. 


HARDENDERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Carefully Selected Patterns o 


CARPETS, 


OF ALL GRADES. 


ETC., 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH al co. 


174 EFulton Street. 


Offer a New and Large — of Choice and 


Aaminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
Goop-. All the novelties in NECK WEAR received 
soon as they appear TROY LAUNDRY: 
‘ollars and Cuffs laundri« d equal to new 


213 Fulten St... near Concord. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game. Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


Also entire Outtts of Decurated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Lineo supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St.. bet. Pi tand Ful 
ical. 


N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


c.S.WEST. Opening. 


French Bonnets and Novelties of the 
latest Importation, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, March 24th and 25th. 


S. WEST. 


Cc. 
304 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ASE 


FOR 


The Hartford” WovenWire Mattress 


For Safety, Durability and Comfort 


Manufactured under U.S 


. Letters Patent by 


Woven Wire Mattress Hartford, Conn. 


This Company’s two new Popular Price Woven Wire Mattresses, termed Ordina 
No. 2, Improved No. 2, together with their Standard Grades, Ordinary, 
National and Improved, render general satisfaction. 


Mention Cbristian Union. 


lron and Brass Bedsteads, combined with Woven Wire Mattresses, 


For Hospital, Asylum and Private Use, are Unexcelled, 
Illustrated Catalogues witb Price List sent free to any address, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


‘Fer Churches, etc., to the 

26. are made at** THE MENEE 

Weert Troy, N. Y. ew Patent 
Catalogues free. No Aqeneics. 


sublie since 
Y BELL 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS 0” 


School and Church Furniture, | 


Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth SL.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide, 


J UST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


lltustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET vouk. 


edia is the 
Two Medals. Paris, 

Selling better than 
Agents to T. ELLwoop 


ZeLL, Davis & Co., 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


in every town in the United States No cape) | > 


quired Address Jevesitine Co., P.O. Box 2,281, 
HOW TO BE For Bus ness Me n, Farm- 
ers, Mechanics, Working- 


YOUR OWN: n, P roperty Owners, 
Te nants. evervbody.every 


I A WYE business. ~elling fast. Low 
price Great success, One 

agent sold SOO in one town, another | Zin %& days, 
another 75in 1S days, another ll in one “day. another 


Win a tew hours. vervbady wants it. 


Saves ten 
times its cost. No other — it. Agents Wanted. 
Send for circulars and ter 


PW ZIEGLER A CO, "1000 Are hst, Pa, 


ACENTS WANTED—Gest Book—Most Money 


THE COMPLETEHOME 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, 
e Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Com- 
pany, and make Home Beautiful and Happy. 
Endorsed by Clergy . Scholars and the Pres. 
aluable and intere sting. Rev. De. W YLIE. 
**Can not fail to do W 
“Full of good sense."’—PRESBYTEKIA 
Pine paper. type. Be autifal bindings, Lew price, 
Sella every wh Fulld nd terms free. Address 
J. MeCu RDY re be Philade Ia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For “Southern Palestine and Jerusa- 
lem.*? Ky M. THomson, D.D., 
years a missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 
litustrations and Maps. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
, AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


Extra and 


& How CASH PREMIUMS 


‘AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentatc:. 
O18 475 Mlustrationsand Maps. 

on the entire Scriptures (in 

vol.)ever published. Price, § 2 

BaaDiey, & Co., N, 4th St., Phil’ a., Pa. 
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